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MARCONIS WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: WHAT IT IS AND 
WHAT IT PROMISES. 


BY JAMES MURPHY, 


32IGNOR MARCONI, when asked by the present 

= writer for an explanation of wireless telegraphy 

that would appeal in the simplest possible form 

to the average reader not versed in the history 

pene and technicalities of electrical devices, said» that 

the siniplest explanation would be by analogy. For instance, it 

is a well-known fact that if two violins having chords of similar 

material, of similar length and thickness, and under similar ten- 

sion, are placed on the same table, if one draws a bow on a 

| string of one of the violins so as to make it vibrate, the similar 

' string on the other violin will simultaneously sound, although it 

has not been touched by the bow. This is what is called 

sounding in unison, and a like occurrence is observable in the 

phenomena of light, although it does not so readily appeal to 
the casual observer. 

In the same way it has been observed that if in a coil of 
wire, so constructed as to form an electrical circuit, an electrical 
current is made to run, it will be found that a current of elec- 
| tricity also manifests itself in any other similar circuit which is 
| lying near. The current in this second coil is called a current 
| produced by induction. Now if, instead of having two coils of 
' wires which form circuits, we take two single wires placed erect 

and at a distance from each other, it will be found that if we 
| produce a series of electrical shocks, or broken currents, in one 
| wire, these shocks will be repeated in the other wire, although 
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this other wire is not in. direct communication with the instru- 
ment which produces the shocks or broken currents. The elec- 
trical shocks or vibrations produced in the second wire are like 
the sound-vibrations produced in the violin string which we 
have not touched with the bow, but which has been operated 
upon by unison with the other string across which the bow was 
drawn. 

This explanation is as simple and as graphic as any descrip- 
tion of wireless telegraphy can well be, and as a matter of fact 
it states nearly all that Mr. Marconi or any one else knows 
about the primary concrete facts of wireless telegraphy. The 
rest of human knowledge on the subject is simply theory, or 
else the understanding of the means of best producing the 
electrical shocks in the one wire and of best receiving them in 
the other wire in which they are induced by unison or sym- 
pathy. . 

SPACE TELEGRAPHY IS NOT NEW. 

The fact of the induction of complete or broken currents in 
a wire has long been known, and the grand achievement of 
wireless telegraphy has merely been the inducing of currents or 
shocks at ever greater distances and in intelligible Morse code 
signals. Telegraphy without wires is, of course, as old as the 
historical records of man, but the wireless telegraphy which has 
made the name of Signor Marconi famous is, naturally, some- 
thing very different from the system by which an alarm or a 
fact of news was communicated from one part of the country 
to another by bonfires on the hill-tops. 

Wireless telegraphy in the present acceptation is defined as 
the transmission of electric telegraph signals through space with- 
out the use of any wires to run directly from the transmitting 
to the receiving instrument. Wireless telegraphy is something 
of a misnomer, as, although no wires connect the sending with 
the receiving apparatus, the Marconi system makes an extensive 
use of wires at both ends. ‘Space telegraphy” is a term 
which several literary purists are using by preference, and as a 
matter of fact many suggestions are being thrown out for fitting 
words descriptive of wireless telegraphy. The terms “caeno- 
gram” and “caenography,” or “neogram” and “ neography,” 
have been put forward. More directly applicable, however, and 
possibly more euphonious, are the expressions offered in the 
proposal that we should say that an “ethergram” is sent by 
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the ‘‘ethergraph.” But to call the process “ etheregraphy ’”” 
might prove a little awkward for ordinary colloquial use, and it 
is possible that in practice some. use of the word “air” will be 
adopted, just as we say “wire,”. which has now practically 
ceased to be slang. 

Wireless telegraphy was known to our grandfathers. It is 
the outcome of the labors, not of one man but of several. As 
far back as 1842 Gale, following lines laid down by S. F. B: 
Morse, was making wireless experiments on the Susquehanna 
River, and with some.measure of success. But while scientists 
were amusing themselves sending wireless messages fifty yards, 
along comes a slim, fair-haired, blue-eyed boy of twenty who 
shows that he can cover fifty miles. 


SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


Guglielmo (William) Marconi was born at Marzabotto, near 
Bologna, Italy, on September 23, 1875. His father was Gio- 
vanni Marconi and his mother Mary Pence. He is the issue of 
his father’s second marriage. Both his parents and two step- 
brothers are still living. His mother is Irish, being a member 
of the famous Guinness family of Dublin, who have given a 
couple of members to the British peerage, and have made 
millions of pounds by the manufacturing of a very special brand 
of porter and stout on the banks of the Liffey. She is a highly 
cultured woman and is an exceptionally talented musician. To 
her the young inventor ascribes all his success, and her he 
consults on all the serious problems of his public life. Besides 
being his guide and director, she was his playmate in the hours 
of leisure and his assistant in the early stages of his mechanical 
work. Marconi’s father is far advanced in years, and though 
always devoted to, and proud of, his dutiful son, has had his 
period of doubts and misgivings as to the utility of the career 
to which the young man dedicated himself. 

About ten years ago, when living at Leghorn in Italy, it 
was the young inventor’s custom to visit a large ship-building 
yard established there. Articles necessary for his experiments 
were made for him in the shops. Many of them were weird- 
looking creations. In the youth’s absence, his father one day 
discovered them; and, remarking that he had no desire to have 
his house blown to atoms by an infernal machine, destroyed 
them. The elder Marconi frequently mentions the incident since 
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his son has become famous, and uses it to emphasize his asser- 
tion of the young man’s gentle disposition and filial virtues. 
Guglielmo Marconi began his scholastic career at Leghorn, 
and rounded off his studies at the universities of Bologna and 
Padua. He was fifteen years old when he began; on his father’s 
estate at Marzabotto, to devise instruments to test the then 
somewhat novel theory that an electrical current is capable of 
passing through any substance, and that an electric wave, if 
started in any given direction, will follow an undeviating course 
without need of a wire or other conductor. 


HIS EARLY ACHIEVEMENTS... 


It took him five or six years to perfect the apparatus that 
was destined to make his name a household word. He took it 
to London and showed it to Sir William Preece, engineer and 
electrician in chief of the English Postal Telegraph. Preece 
tested it; it was a success, and Marconi and his wireless tele- 
graphy were discussed in the remotest corners of the globe. 
The Italian government promptly sent an invitation to the new 


light of science to return to his native land and accept oppor- . 


tunities for furthering his success. Two warships were put at 
his disposal for experimental purposes, and at Spezzia he: suc- 
ceeded in sending wireless messages a distance of fifteen miles. 

It was in Ireland that wireless telegraphy was first used for 
journalistic purposes. In 1898 the progress of a yacht race, at 
the Kingstown regatta, was reported for the Dublin Express 
from a steamer, which at certain periods of the race was ten 
miles distant from the receiving station at Kingstown. A little 
earlier English royalty had taken the matter up and messages 
were sent from Queen Victoria on shore to the Prince of Wales 
aboard his yacht, and a year later wireless communication: was 
established between England and France across the English 
Channel. 

Marconi first came to the United States in 1899. There- 
after practical uses of his wireless system came into being. Its 
utility at sea was undeniable. Under the inventor’s direction it 
was employed with complete success during manceuvres of one 
of the British squadrons. Gradually battle-ships, ocean liners, 
light-houses and light-ships, in various quarters of the world, 
were equipped with the Marconi apparatus, and every month or 
so the newspapers contained descriptions of experiments steadily 
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increasing the distance over which wireless telegraphy proved 
workable, till finally last year it was announced that Marconi 
had succeeded in communicating between two stations on the 
British coast separated from each other by some two hundred and 
fifty miles. 

This was thought a record that would not be beaten for a 
long time. But the 12th of December, 1901, was still to come. 


THE EXPERIMENTS AT ST. JOHN’S. 


On December 6 Mr. Marconi landed at St. John’s with two 
assistants. He quietly began to install his instruments, to send 
up kites carrying the wires that were to receive the induced 
electrical shocks, and to make other important preparations that 
carried with them, for the onlookers, and for the general pub- 
lic, to whom the news of his presence had been communicated, 
no presage of the important event that was to follow. The 
balloons and kites which he sent up to hold his wires broke 
away and caused him considerable trouble. On December 12 
they acted in a somewhat more tractable manner, and Mr. Mar- 
coni, that night, left his receiving station for his hotel with the 
knowledge in his bosom of the achievement of a great feat 
which would be liable to have a revolutionary effect in the cen- 
turies to come. 

He had, in fact, on that day received a wireless telegraphic 
communication from the station which he had erected on the 
coast of Cornwall, over 1,800 miles away. The communication 
was a Morse code signal, three dots representing the letter 
“S.”. He had arranged that this signal should be sent at cer- 
tain intervals between certain hours on that day by his assistants 
in England. It came to him so distinctly and so precisely at 
the appointed time and in the appointed manner that he felt 
there was no possibility of his being deceived by a mere coin- 
cidence or by an accident of any kind. 

Transatlantic wireless telegraphy, which the majority of 
scientists had pooh-poohed as the wild vision of a dreamer, was 
now an accomplished fact, and an era was opened up for the 
commercial use of wireless telegraphy to an extent and in a 
manner that the most daring imagination would a year ago have 
hardly ventured to conjure up. 

Marconi’s achievement at St. John’s, it must be remembered, 
was something perceptible only to himself and his two assistants. 
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‘It is on the word of these three men that the civilized world is 
asked to believe that wireless telegraphy between the two sides 
of the Atlantic has been brought from the realm of theory to 
‘that of accomplished fact. Many doubting Thomases promptly 
arose. They included men eminent in the domain of science, 
and, if the reports published in the press can be relied upon, 
included even Sir William Preece, the man who has been re- 
garded as Marconi’s high patron. 


CLAIMANTS FOR THE HONOR. 


A cable message from Paris announced that the highly 
considered Academy of Science had devoted a session practically 
to belittling Marconi and his exploits. The French savants, it 
is said, unanimously decided that Marconi had as yet proved 
nothing, and that, besides, ‘‘the real inventors of wireless tele- 
graphy are Feddersen and Maxwell, both Englishmen; then 
Hertz of Germany; but principally Professor Branly, a French- 
man, who conceived and constructed in 1890 the receiver tor 
electric waves which is still used by Marconi; the next, Professor 
Lodge, an Englishman, who read a paper before the electrical 
congress of 1894, pointing out the possibility of transmitting 
telegraphic signals with the Hertz apparatus, and receiving them 
with the Branly tube of metallic filings, which possibility was 
actually put into practice by a Russian scientist, named Popoff, 
in 1896.” 

Other opponents raised objections to the practical value of 
Marconi’s feat. These objections, when sifted out, are fairly 
comprised in the following extract from an article published in 
London and repeated in the American press: 

“The following grave defects of the Marconi system are most 
apparent: First: The impossibility, notwithstanding all that has 
been promised and alleged to have been discovered, of com- 
municating and confining secret messages and signals exclusively 
to one apparatus. 

“Second: The impossibility of preventing messages and 
signals being taken up or tapped by any one sufficiently in- 
terested who chooses to provide himself with the necessary ap- 
paratus, such as a foreign power with whom we may be at war. 

“Third: The trouble and doubtfulness experienced in dis- 
covering from whom a message comes, and the uncertainty of its 
meaning when it does come. ' 
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“Fourth: The utter futility and absurdity of having ships of 
war fitted with such apparatus at all until such time as these 
difficulties are overcome. Codification of the signals does not 
meet the difficulty, and the chances are about even whether you 
trap the enemy or the enemy traps you.” 

To sum them up, all the objections raised are practically to 
the effect that the feat which Marconi claims to have performed 
between Cornwall and Newfoundland is impossible; that Marconi 
is not the inventor of wireless telegraphy, and that wireless 
telegraphy is commercially valueless without reliable apparatus 
by which messages may be differentiated so as to be received 
only at the particular station and by the particular receiving 
instrument for which they are intended and by no other. 


THE SECRECY OF MESSAGES. 


It seems, however, rather vain to argue over the possibility 
of an accomplished fact, and it is noteworthy that the vast bulk 
of the discerning public put prompt and absolute reliance in the 
word of Marconi. The reason unquestionably is that Marconi 
has always done more than he promised. No expert in the 
matter of wireless telegraphic communication can reasonably 
claim to be more expert than he. When he.comes out with a 
positive statement on a matter within his competency, it is fair 
to admit that he is not liable to be deceived. He has staked 
his reputation on the statement that he has communicated by 
wireless telegraph from one side of the Atlantic to the other, 
and it would seem to be the part of common sense to believe 
him, or at least to suspend judgment until the early date at 
which he promises public verification of the feat. 

Regarding the objection that messages by wireless telegraphy 
could not be differentiated, and therefore that secrecy in their 
despatch and reception, which is of vital importance for the com- 
mercial value of the invention, is practically impossible, it suffices 
to state that Signor Marconi declares that this difficulty has 
been overcome. He affirms that he has a device for “tuning”’ 
his instruments, so that a message sent by one transmitter can 
be registered only by a receiver which has been especially 
“tuned” to. that transmitter. He declares that one of his 
reasons for knowing that he was not deceived regarding the 
communication which came to him on the 12th of December at 
Signal Hill, Newfoundland, being really sent out from the English 


. 
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coast, was that his receiver at St. John’s was tuned so that it 
could catch the message of no other wireless transmitter except 
the one working in Cornwall. Professor Lodge declares that he 
too has contrived an apparatus which attunes a transmitter and 
its receiver in such a way that the waves from the one arouse 
a response only in the other. Here also we must take the word 
of the inventor for it, and again rely upon the fact that he is 
not liable to make a statement of fact of which he is not fully 


certain. 
MARCONI’S OWN STATEMENT. 


As to the question of Signor Marconi being the inventor of 
wireless telegraphy, it may be noted that he himself has never 
claimed absolute originality in the matter. In an address delivered 
by him on February 2, 1900, at the Royal Institution in London, 
he began in these words: 

‘When Ampére threw out the suggestion that the theory of 
universal ether based on merely mechanical probabilities might 
supply the means for explaining electrical facts, which view was 
upheld by Joseph Henry and Faraday, the veil of mystery which 
had enveloped electricity began to lift. When Maxwell published 
in 1864 his splendid dynamical theory of the electro-magnetic 
field and worked out mathematically the theory of ether waves, 
and Hertz had proved experimentally the correctness of Maxwell’s 
hypothesis, we obtained, if I may use the words of Professor 
Fleming, ‘the greatest insight into the hidden mechanisms of 
nature which has yet been made by the intellect of man.’ A 
century of progress such as this has made wireless telegraphy 
possible. Its basic principles are established in the very nature 
of electricity itself. Its evolution has placed another great force 
of nature at our disposal.” 

The fact is, that Marconi had studied Hertz, Hertz had 
studied James Clark Maxwell, and Maxwell had probably studied 
Professor FitzGerald of Dublin, who of course had Michael 
Faraday’s experiments before him, showing some sort of rela- 
tion between electro-magnetic waves and light. 

FitzGerald had affirmed the law of the identity of light and 
electro-magnetic propagation through the ether. 

James Clark Maxwell in 1873 published his mathematical 
equations establishing this law. Hertz proved it by actual 
measurement of the waves, and thereby won enduring fame as 
a scientist. His method was to discharge a Leyden jar, or a 
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Ruhmkorff coil, through a short piece of wire, circled so that 
its ends came very close together. The spark which jumped 
this gap was reproduced in the other metallic coil suspended 
fifty feet away. The fact that the spark jumped the gap in 
the second coil proved the transmission of electro-magnetic 
waves through space, or rather through the ether. It was by 
the second spark that Hertz was enabled to measure the waves 
and fix their rate. He proved that they may be a fraction of 
an inch or one thousand miles in length, and he determined 
their periodicity to be about a one-hundred-millionth of a 
second, waves about 8 feet in length having the velocity of 
light, 168,000 miles per second. 

He also showed that the waves could be reflected, deflected 
and screened, and he determined their nodal point and outline— 
all this inside of a small laboratory. 


THE BRANLY COHERER. 


The discovery of electric waves by Hertz gave probably the 
greatest impulse to wireless telegraphy, and it is to Hertz that 
Marconi owes one of the two most vitally important parts of 
his apparatus, the transmitter. For the other essential part— 
the receiver—Marconi was indebted to Professor Branly, of the 
Catholic University of Paris. 

Professor Branly produced the “coherer,” a receiver of ex- 
traordinary delicacy for electro-magnetic waves transmitted 
through the ether. Branly, in a series of experiments in 1891, 
showed that certain metallic powders or filings had a strangely 
variable conductivity and may be made very sensitive to the 
perception of the Hertz waves. This sensitiveness occurred 
when the filings were massed together, and Branly showed that 
it was only necessary to shake up the filings in order to restore 
them to their normal state of low conductivity. The electric 
waves packed them together, or made them cohere, while shak- 
ing them up caused them to decohere. 

For practical use he produced a simple little device, consist- 
ing of a tube about two inches long and a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, plugged nearly all the way through and with only 
a narrow space left in the centre. This space was filled with 
finely powdered silver and nickel filings. The most delicate 
electro-magnetic wave brought to bear on these filings had the 
power of making them cohere, or of drawing them into a solid 


. 
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mass, so that they became an excellent conductor. After the 
wave was registered and received through the instrumentality of 
the metal filings, a tiny hammer which worked automatically 
struck the coherer and shook the particles of metal apart, 
making them become a poor conductor and ready to at once 
receive another electrical manifestation. 

This little instrument—the coherer—is a triumph of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, and has been described as an electric eye as sen- 
sitive to the most feeble electric ray as the human eye is to 
the faintest glimmer of light. 


MARCONI THE WIZARD. 


In the Branly coherer and the Hertz oscillator, or trans- 
mitter, Marconi saw his wireless telegraphy. But it must be 
remembered that others had tried their hand with the Hertz 
oscillator and the Branly coherer, but had failed to produce 
long distance wireless telegraphy. .As Sir William Preece put 
it in defending Marconi against his critics, “ They all knew the 
egg, but Marconi was the Columbus who showed them how to 
make it stand on end.” 

Marconi himself introduced important secondary inventions 
to use in combination with these two, and to render them 
effective for his purpose, the chief being a. device for intensify- 
ing and strengthening the rapidity and dimensions of the elec- 
tric shocks, or electro-magnetic waves sent from the oscillator, 
or transmitter. He also used permutations of wires and_ bat- 
teries at his receiving and transmitting stations, and so modified 
the uses of the Hertz and Branly inventions that in combina- 
tion under his hand they had become practically equivalent to 
a new discovery. 

Before Marconi, wireless telegraphy was merely a matter for 
interesting laboratory experiments; under Marconi’s hand it has 
passed out of the experimental stage. It is already of genuine 
service to the civilized community, and he assures us that it is 
only a matter of months when it will be one of the great com- 
mercial factors of the world. . 

It is well to remember, however, that Marconi’s method, by 
inductive electric shocks, is not the only one that offers possi- 
bilities for the development of wireless telegraphy. There are 
many other systems using different methods and employing dif- 
ferent media for the transmission of electrical signals. The earliest 
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experimenters in this line relied on the conductivity of water and 
earth. 
OTHER WORKERS IN THE FIELD. 

Forty-eight years ago Mr. Bowman Lindsay, of Dundee, 
Scotland, patented a device for sending electric communication 
through water without connecting wires.. One of his experiments 
was across the river Tay at Glencarse, where it was half a 
mile wide. The experiment was quite successful and brought 
Mr. Lindsay some local glory; but that half mile was his limit. 

Since then a French priest, Abbé Michel, has done brilliant 
things by using the conductivity of moist earth. He has re- 
vealed mechanical ingenuity of a high kind, and it is interesting 
to note that he uses telephones as receivers and transmitters, and 
to remember that on December 12 Mr. Marconi employed a 
telephone at St. John’s to catch the exceedingly faint Morse 
code signal that had travelled all the way from the coast of 
England. Abbé Michel’s system has never been subjected to 
exhaustive tests regarding distance and accuracy, as there are no 
long distances in France without the proximity of towns, and it 
has been found that the signals are interfered with in cities by 
leakage currents and by short-circuiting due to pipes and rails. 

Mr. Nikola Tesla, who is well and eminently known among 
inventors and who is an American citizen, believes that, by pro- 
perly disturbing the earth’s electric charge, signals can be trans- 
mitted to any point on the surface of the globe. He declares 
that he has obtained experimental proof of this theory. He has 
also patented a method of transmitting electrical energy by con- 
duction through the upper air, which becomes a conductor when 
sufficiently rarefied and for oscillatory currents of very high 
frequency. 

All these various methods look for success in transmitting 
wireless messages by conduction, as contrasted with induction 
—the principle according to which Marconi works. With the 
inductive method various successful devices have been for some 
years before the public. For instance, one of the earliest forms 
of wireless induction telegraphy was that employed in signalling 
to a moving train. A patent for this wads issued to Smith in 
1881. 

But there is no getting away from the fact that of all in- 
ventors of systems of wireless telegraphy, whether by conduction 
or by induction, Marconi alone so far has made good. He alone 


_ 
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has put on the market an article that will work, and that is use- 
ful and beneficial and marks a mile-stone on the route of human 


progress. 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AT SEA. 


It is true that so far the Marconi system has its chief ap- 
plicability on sea. But even if its use were for ever restricted to 
the water, its value is still incontestable. For one thing, it will 
mean an enormous saving in human life and in property. The 
Marconi reflector, placed near the treacherous shoals that in 
various quarters of the world yearly exact their toll of human 
sacrifice, will furnish a secure and unfailing warning to ships, 
thus supplying an adequate remedy which governments and 
inventors had begun to despair of ever finding. The solitude of 
the ocean will soon cease to exist, and the anxiety of relatives 
for their kin and of shippers for their property need never be 
of long duration even though the vessel carrying them be thou- 
sands of miles from land. 

Even though it should eventually turn out that there is some 
practical hitch in the plan to telegraph wirelessly from one coast 
to another thousands of miles away, there is always at hand the 
relatively simple expedient of placing stationary. ships at dis- 
tances that the wireless signal can safely cover, and of thus 
bridging over the broadest expanses of ocean. 

Mr. Marconi is confident that his wireless system will do the 
work that the ocean cables are now doing. He goes further, 
and affirms that it is a question only of months when the sys- 
tem will be doing a big commercial business in transoceanic 
telegraphy. If his sanguine expectations in this regard are 
realized, and if the “tuning” apparatus which he declares he 
possesses works satisfactorily for the securing of secrecy to mes- 
sages, then an enormous step will have been taken in the sim- 
plifying of human intercourse. It costs three or four million 
dollars to lay an ocean cable across the Atlantic, and the ex- 
pense of maintenance is enormous. It follows that a cable com- 
pany must charge a high figure for telegraph rates. But by the 
wireless system messages could be sent at a fraction of a cent a 
word, or at a price less than short distance land telegraph rates 
in any quarter of the globe. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF LAND SERVICE. 


On land there are obstacles to wireless telegraphy which do 
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not exist by water. The numerous powerful electric currents 
used in towns and cities for the generation of light, heat, and 
power militate against the most effective work of the delicate 
little Branly coherer. And yet Mr. Marconi is confident of find- 
ing means of surmounting these obstacles; and, as a matter of 
fact, he has been gradually widening his field and has succeeded 
in sending messages the best part of one hundred miles on land. 

In time of war the wireless apparatus, it is claimed, would 
encompass momentous results. One of Mr. Marconi’s assistants 
took an: outfit of Marconi instruments to South Africa two. yéars 
ago and endeavored to establish communication between. ‘the 
relieving army of Sir Redvers Buller on the Tugela and the 
besieged forces of General White in Ladysmith. Only meagre 
success, however, attended the efforts; but Mr. Marconi declares 
that this was wholly due to the fact that the military authori- 
ties did not adopt the proper measures, and he affirms that his 
system on that occasion did not get anything like an adequate 
trial. 

Practical man though he is, Mr. Marconi is of a keenly sen- 
sitive disposition, and the physical obstacles that lie in his path, 
as well as the difficulties that perverse or unconscionable human 
beings create for him, form a burden that sits heavily on his 
shoulders. Those who saw him a few years ago admit that to- 
day he looks unduly aged and careworn. Those who know 
him intimately declare that he is far from being a well maa. 
They fear that he is liable to burn out the flame that is within 
him too rapidly. 

It will be a grievous blot on the records of this generation 
if this young man, who has proved himself a benefactor of the 
human race, instead of receiving encouragement and gratitude 
from all mankind, should, till the end of his career find placed 
in his path by human agency stumbling-blocks that will test his 
spirit to the breaking point. 

It is not inconceivable that it may be another than Marconi 
who will bring wireless telegraphy to its highest point of me- 
chanical efficiency and to its simplest form for employment by 
mankind, but it was Marconi: who more than any other blazed 
the way for its ultimate success, and it is fair and even gratify- 
ing to assume that with wireless telegraphy throughout the ages 
will be indissolubly connected the name of the inventor who 
promised little and did much, Guglielmo Marconi. 
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THE NIGHT IS DARK. 


©OHE RIGHT IS DARK. 


BY THOMAS A. WALSH. 


HE night is dark, ’tis thick with mists of gray, 

And torrents in the forest dash and foam,. 
While through the wastes I’ve wandered far astray 
From every pathway that would lead me home. 


Around me all is barren, wild and harsh, 

And vampires rustling through the darkness fly, 
Or lights of evil gleam along the marsh, 

And farther still would lure my steps awry. 


Appalling clouds lie banked along the west, 
Deep thunders mutter on the distant hill, 
While beasts of prey and spirits of unrest 
Are roaming near me through the woods at will. 


O God! my God, before Thee now I fall, 
Repentant and contrite of mind and heart, 

And from this wilderness of death I call 
On Thee to help me till the night depart. 


Then grant Thou change and guide me back again 
From blinding mists and torrents white with foam 

To where Thy lights shine sweetly through the rain, 
And all Thy pathways lead us safely home. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR ORDINARY CHRISTIANS. 


SANCTIFYING GRACE. 


‘iri eo a RR 






I, 





afWAY with your philosophies, vain world. Science, 
mm: close your books. Faith has lifted up a veil of 
the world of souls. We stand before a divine 
fact—a reality lighting up the whole intelligent 
mae creation, and touching us here and now. 

There is almost a sacrament in the very words. Scarcely 
have they slipped from tongue or pen, than the first thought 
is to beat our breast in holy fear, lest this very moment we 
may not possess what we thus dare to dwell upon:—God’s 
complacency, which at once divinizes us—sanctifying grace. 

We marvel as we think of the pagan insanity that could 
invent grafting upon still living mortality a man-made 
apotheosis. 

God had forestalled man. 

Upon us He has impressed and imposed, with a divine 
end, the qualities of a supernatural career and a supernatural 
deserving. The pagan of to-day will not accept it or believe 
it, even on God’s word. 


















II. 


Yet, these are scarcely the words with which to approach 
this most penetrating and most moving, as well as most sublime 
and ennobling fact. Humility is the only worthy handmaid of 
such an honor; gratitude, of such grace. 

Yes, grace, the state of grace, is an illuminating reality, and 
its sanctuaries in human ‘hearts perhaps only hidden from eyes 
of flesh, lest they might either presume or despair—presume, 
possessing it; or losing it, despair. 

Even we, ordinary Christians, poor sinners and misdoubters, 
even we have experience of it—oh! let us trust, let us hope, 
let us pray, that we experience it still. Sometime, in prayer, 
before the altar, in the ineffable Eucharist, have not our hearts 












. 
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dilated with it? Have we never stretched out our hands to 
the wound in the side of the Lord—“ put in our hand hither” 
—in the very source of grace? And who shall ever rob us of 
the realizing sense, of the overwhelming sense, of sanctifying 
grace abiding with us, flooding the emptiness of ‘our ‘ miserable 
mortality with its presence and its pressure—memories which 
even sin will often hesitate to deface or to destroy. 


Ill. 


But what we are apt to forget is that this sanctifying™ grace, 
of which we are thus perhaps occasionally permitted to -fee/ the 
pulsation, is a normal fact of Christian life. That, except when 
we have chosen deliberately to put an end to it, it differentiates 
that Christian life, its most prosaic deed and circumstance, by 
all the consecration of God’s own complacency, from those 
“whose days He has.forgotten,” and from whom He has “ turned 
away the face of His Christ.” : 

Nay, worldlings; it will not do to flaunt your achievements 
at us; your deeds, many of which are humanly great; your aims, 
which monuments may properly materialize, and time commem- 
orate. Indeed, if there be in them aught divine, God will 
surely prove and reward them. 

But for us, ordinary Christians, commonplace folk, with many 
infirmities of mind and flesh, there is assured comfort and con- 
solation in this one fact—and let us cherish it as an inspiration 
as we have made it ours by faith, and contemned it not by 
deliberate contumely and defiant deed:—The great God Him- 
self has hallowed our weak but trustful efforts, and put upon 
the dross of our daily mouldings the hall-mark of eternity. 

















THE CANOES OF THE NATIVES. 


ALOHA,* HAWAII. 


BY REV. THOMAS P. McLOUGHLIN. 


SNE of my earliest recollections as a boy at school 
is a picture in Monteith’s Geography represent- 
ing some natives of the Sandwich Islands bal- 
ancing themselves on surf-boards and enjoying 
the sport of riding on the waves, while in the 

background appear a coral reef and some tall cocoanut palms. 
I little thought in those far-off days that I would ever visit the 
Paradise of the Pacific; but it is the unexpected that ‘usually 
happens, and so I have had my holiday, and have “done” the 
Islands. Alas! for the fond dreams of youth. No longer does 
the native, clad in his simple mado, skilfully ride the wave on his 
surf-board; if he happens to exist at all, under the wholly 
unnecessary weight of bifurcated garments, undershirt, starched 
white shirt, stiff three-inch collar, flashy neck-tie, straw hat, and 
yellow shoes, he is not the Sandwich-Islander of our day- 
dreams; he is simply a new, caf¢-au-lait type of Uncle Sam. 


* Aloha is a Hawaiian word expressing a warm greeting, and is used in the sense of wel- 
come as well as farewell. 
VOL. LXXIV.—47 
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Still, this is not wholly true of the gentler sex, for as they strut 
along the sidewalk with all the independence of Southern darkies, 
they hold their heads high and wear a rather startling garment 
for the street in the shape of a white Mother Hubbard, rather 
suggestive of a robe de nuit. The native women form a very 
distinct type, fat and flabby from their steady diet of “ poi.” 
They seem to ignore utterly the presence of their white con- 
querors, and their eyes are like those of the leprechaun in Irish 
fairy tales; you cannot catch them at all, But I anticipate; | 
want you to enjoy the whole trip with me, so we shall wave 
adieu to our friends on the wharf at San Francisco as the 
Ventura floats out into the bay and bears us away to the Isles 
of the Blest. The Golden Gate seems to have hinges that move 
both ways, and you are as free to leave as you are welcome to 
enter its magic portals. Let me here quote from my diary: 


“April 17, 1901—At two P. M. we passed the Farilone 
Islands, and near them we saw a school of whales. spouting. 
Why do whales spout? Well, I suppose it is because they have 
nothing else to do, and, like other spouters, they like to hear 
‘ themselves blow.” 


The days at sea passed very pleasantly, for some of us at 
least, and as for the others, well it could be said of them that 
they were endeavoring to hold their own. On the fourth day 
out we came into tropical weather. Oh! it was delightful. 
Moonlight on the ocean! At night we would gather together 
in front of the pilot house, and our little: musical coterie (strange 
how musical people keep together!) would sing in harmony all 
the old songs we ever knew, from the “Suwanee River” to 
‘““Ma Lady Lou,” and intersperse the songs with all the old 
anecdotes we ever heard, including the one about that man that 
“ates the mate” on the ship. By day we were wont to play 
at quoits or bean-bag, or read, or tell stories, or listen to the 
exquisite piano-playing of Mrs. K in the social hall. Anon, 
we made the children run races for prizes of candy or chewing- 
gum. Then again we meditated on the great expanse of the 
ocean, and the firmament above, where the stars were singing 
together the glory of God, and our faith and trust in our Father 
in heaven seemed to grow ever stronger. How a rational being 
can live upon the ocean, and look upon the gorgeous sunset or 
the starlit heavens by night, and deny the existence of a Supreme 
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HAWAIIAN TYPE OF BEAUTY. 


Creator, will always be a mystery to me. Let me once more 
quote from my diary: 


“April 21.—Saw flying-fish to-day; they are wonderful— 
remind one of ‘devil’s darning-needles’ on a large scale. These 
remarkable denizens of the air and sea were a genuine surprise 
to me. I was-prepared to see them jump out of the water and 
fly a few feet;. -but was astonished to find that when they rise 
out of the ocean, at the approach of a boat or of a large fish, 
they frequently fly three or four hundred feet before re-entering 
their native element. One of them flew on board the vessel, 
and we had an opportunity of examining its wings, which are 
like -delicate fins spread out.” 


‘ 
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We had on board a comic opera troupe, chorus included ; 
but they did not entertain us in any way. One individual with 
typical flowing hair, and a long-tail coat, whom we all took for 
the comedian, turned out to be simply a chorus man, and from 
my conversations with him on art, music, and the drama I 
think he was intended by nature to be a leader and not a 
follower. Still, one must have money as well as brains to be a 
leader nowadays, particularly on the stage. On the morning of 
April 23 we heard the joyful cry, “Land ho!” and in a few 
hours “ Diamond Head,” the well-known promontory that stands 
like a sentinel outside the harbor of Honolulu, hove in sight. 
How bleak and desolate the Island of Oahu looked! Tall, for- 
bidding cliffs, many of them extinct volcanoes, with never a 
sight of tree or verdure upon them; such, strange to say, is 
the appearance of all thése islands on what is termed the wind- 
ward side. When we rounded the point, however, what a dif- 
ference in the landscape! Here was what we looked forward to: 


coral reefs, tall cocoanut palms, luxuriant foliage, well cultivated 
farms, rich valleys in which were plantations of rice and bananas 
and. coffee, tropical trees and shrubbery of all kinds, . Honolulu, 
as seen from the steamer, does not make a very favorable im- 
pression, for the beautiful parts of the city are hidden by the 
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dense foliage;. while big smoke-stacks and commonplace store- 
houses make one feel that Royal Honolulu is .a thing of the 
past, and that we are face to face with the same civilization we 
left behind us in California; and hence are disappointed. As 








" UppER FRONT STREET, HONOLULU, ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


we neared the wharf a dozen or more dark-skinned boys dove 
into the water from various heights, and swam. around the vessel 
calling on the passengers to pitch them money. A nickel or a 
dime has scarcely time to descend six feet under water when 
three or four. of these natives scramble for the coin, and one of 
them invariably brings it to the surface. The dock presented a 
very gay scene, for the natives still cling to a few of their pictur- 
esque customs.. The venders of “leis,” or garlands of flowers 
and green leaves, were present in great numbers, and made the 
wharf look like a flower market instead of a steamer pier. 
From time immemorial the Hawaiians have had the beautiful 
custom of hanging garlands of bright-colored flowers and green 
bay leaves over the shoulders of departing friends; and some- 
times you will see some favorite laden down with as many as 
fifteen such garlands, made up of closely strung carnations, cream 
lilies, and other pretty flowers. It may be all very poetic, but 
alas! when the dock is out of sight, inside of five minutes all 
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these flowers are cast into the water of the harbor, lest. the 
wearer become sick from their overpowering sweet odors. 

Honolulu is a very peculiar town, much like the average 
white town in the tropics, yet there is a difference which makes 
it seem very like an American city in some respects. First of 
all there are some very fine stores on the main ‘street; then 
there are numerous liquor stores with flashy bar-rooms, run by 
Americans, who have taught the unsophisticated savages the full 
benefits of Bourbon, Rye, Sour Mash, Old Crow, Manhattan, 
Martini, and other various civilizing drinks. These poor benighted 
people were so ignorant that when they were thirsty or fatigued 
they climbed a cocvanut palm, threw down a few of the rich 
luscious fruits, made a hole in the end of the nut, and drank a 
delicious draught of cocoanut milk. Now they despise the nut; 
they walk into an American bar-room, and for»a nickel they get 
what they term “a good horn of booze,” and then a second 
and a third, and if they do not dream of Paradise they wake 
up with a headache, and have not sense enough to return to 
the cocoanut. 

What impresses the visitor most on first arriving in Honolulu, 
and more so in Hilo, is the absence of natives. You find in the 
streets any number of white people, and you discover that the 
Japanese and Chinese are so numerous as to make you imagine 
you are in the far East. Most of the stores in Honolulu are 
run by these Orientals, and one has an excellent opportunity to 
study their home-life, for they live in the open air. The funny 
little Japanese women, with their babies straddled on their backs, 
waddle along the street, wearing their peculiar dress and odd 
wooden sandals. The shoemaker seems almost as dextrous with 
his toes as with his fingers in the making of sandals and shoes; 
and all the Japs are so small that you wonder if they are not 
an inferior race intellectually. The progress of Japan, however, 
during the last forty years has proven the contrary. As to their 
moral inferiority, one would think it was very marked; but the 
longer one lives, the more he finds human nature pretty much 
the same in all nations. Are the French and the Spanish any 
better than the Russians or the Germans, from a moral stand- 
point? The great test, after all, is early marriage, fidelity in 
wedlock, and, all things being equal, the presence of large 
families. The lower order of the Japs, as found in Hawaii, are, 
externally at least, very inferior to any Christian nation we 
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know of. The laboring men and women, for instance, after return- 
ing from the fields at the close of a hard day’s work, will strip 
and bathe in a common pool, without any sense of shame even 
when people are passing by a block away. It is also a signifi- 
cant fact that in the section of the town which is quarantined 
and fenced in by the government for the purpose of legalized 
and licensed prostitution, nearly all of the two hundred women 
living there are Japanese. These are supplemented by a few 
half-castes and three or four French girls. Not one native 
Hawaiian is to be found in the place. It is well known, like- 
wise, that the chief patrons of this moral leper settlement are 
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Chinese and Japanese, except when one of Uncle Sam’s transport 
steamers arrives in port, and then the whole place is turned over 
to them while the vessel remains in port. O tempora! O mores !/ 
And yet it only goes to prove what we have said, that human 
nature is about the same the world over; and we have only to 
thank the Puritans for one thing, and that is that they forced 
vice of this kind under cover, and denied it public rights as 
though it were a legitimate traffic. Uncle Sam in Hawaii, the 
Puritan grown wiser, seems to think differently; the mask is 
thrown off. 

I do not mean to say that the Kanakas, as the natives are 
called, are an immaculate race; far from it, for from what the 
missionary fathers told me, I gleaned that infidelity is very 
common among the married people. They are like a great 
many people; when they are good they are very good, and 
when they are bad they are very bad. The Catholic natives, 
for example, attend Mass in the Mission Church at Hilo, and 
they all use their prayer-books and read aloud with. the priest 
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all the proper parts of the Mass, even the words of Consecra- 
tion, in their own language. It is a common sight to see the 
women smoking pipes on the street; and while waiting for Mass 
to begin they invariably stand around and smoke and chat just 
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as the men do in country towns of the United States. I had 
the privilege of saying Mass several times in the temporary 
chapel at Waikiki, a watering place three miles outside of Hono- 
lulu. From the road the chapel looks like a large whitewashed 


A GROUP OF WORKMEN IN HONOLULU. 


corn-bin, or a hen-house. The lattice-work reaches up about 
four feet, and above that it is open, so that the birds fly through 
during Mass, attracted by the sweet singing of the dusky natives. 
Outside, three hundred feet away, the waters of the ocean may 
be heard dashing against the shore; while. around the little 
house of worship arise gigantic cocoanut palms, and banana 
trees. Inside are low wooden benches and a small Estey reed 
organ, while at the other end of the chapel, closed in during 
the day by large portiéres, is a neat, white altar ornamented 
with brass candlesticks and a crucifix. Flowers are so very 
common here that they are rarely. used upon the altar. Just as 
in California, they seem to look upon the calla lily as a species 
of weed, unfit to honor the King of kings; as though anything 
could be common in the eyes of the Creator! The pious 
natives, however, will climb into the damp recesses of the 
mountains, and cull choice maiden-hair ferns and other precious 
leaves, and with these will they ornament the tabernacle. Faith, 
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beautiful and simple, is at the root of it all; they wish to give 
to their Lord what is choicest and rarest to be found. 

Shall I ever forget my visit to the dear little Bishop of 
Honolulu? After walking through the main street for a few 
blocks, and passing by several saloons with good old Celtic 
names adorning the sign-boards, I came to an old-fashioned 
church, whose steeple and clock tower were over the high altar 
instead of near the front door, as is customary in most churches. 
A great iron gateway stood invitingly open, and after passing 
through an avenue of tall palm-trees I came to a long house, 
with a wide veranda, and saw his lordship seated and talking 
to some of the fathers standing around. The priests of the 
island always wear their soutanes in the street, and so I was 
not surprised to see the bishop not only wearing his cassock, 
but having on his head an old-fashioned, three-cornered hat, 
and smoking a big cigar. It is very funny to an American to 
see in Honolulu how the old order is changing in this one mat- 
‘ter of clerical dress. One. of the fathers of the church may be 
seen at any hour of the day riding on a bicycle through 
the streets, with his soutane tucked up around his waist and 
wearing long trousers and an up-to-date white straw hat. It 
happened to be Friday when I called, and the good bishop 
invited me to remain for dinner. To this proposition I gladly 
assented, for I was anxious to taste some native fish. What 
was my surprise to see on the table a dish of Irish stew, some 
cold ham and bologna sausage. I thought I had a good joke 
on the bishop, and said: ‘“‘Are you orthodox Catholics here, 
my lord?” 

“Yes, certainly,” he answered; “why do you ask?” 

“Because,” I replied, “‘in every country I have visited so 
far they never eat meat on Friday.” 

“Well,” said he, “when you return to New York you will 
have a different story to tell. When the missionary fathers 
came here first there was’no meat to be had, and the priests, 
like the natives, lived on fruit, cocoanuts, and ‘poi’. Learning 
this the Propaganda gave them permission to eat meat when- 
ever they could get it, every day of the year except the Fridays 
of Lent, and this permission continues to this day.” 

In addition to the viands just mentioned, we had fruits and 
vegetables, including bread-fruit, which reminds one of the sweet 
potato, and “poi,” which is a pasty composition made by 
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pounding the root of the taro plant, and which tastes like fer- 
mented flour paste; in fact, I have been told, it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see the bill-posters paste their signs on the fences 
and, at twelve o'clock, make their meal out of the “poi” which 
a moment before they used for bill-sticking. Talking of food 
reminds me of a wonderful change that has come about in the 
city of Honolulu since the advent of civilization. For centuries 
these happy natives were accustomed to live according to the 
laws of nature. They wore sufficient clothing to indicate that 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY OF HONOLULU. 


they had a true concept of modesty; they lived on fish, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, pineapples, and “ poi.” They worked but little, 
for the ground seemed to bring forth their food spontaneously, 
and they spent their time fishing, swimming, and tobogganing 
on the surf. Now that civilization has put up barbed wire and 
other fences, and wealthy men have said, “No trespassing, 
private property,” and have enclosed large tracts of land where 
the cocoanuts are rotting on the trees, the natives have been 
forced into eating civilized food, and hence in all the grocery 
stores may be seen shelves of all kinds of canned goods, in- 
cluding canned corn, canned clams, canned oysters, canned pork, 
and canned corned beef. Not only are the fences put. up around 
the land, but the poor native is not allowed to fish for himself; 
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he must buy his fish in the market: What is the result? The 
race is fast dying out, and twenty-five years hence will see them 
practically exterminated. Native life, as such, has disappeared, 
except in some few inland villages. Something must be wrong 
here. 

I suppose it is heresy to say that the American flag should 
be taken down when it has once floated over a country, even 
though we believe it is to come down some day from the flag- 
staff of the capitol building in Havana. Nevertheless, it makes 
the heart sad to see it floating where it has been raised against 
the will of the people; and this is in reality the case in Hawaii. 
The government was planted there without the consent of the 
governed. The people of. the islands had no say whatever in 
the matter, and the whole change was brought about by a 
handful of whites, sectarian missionaries and their sons, who, 
with the characteristic brutality of the Anglo-Saxon, forced their 
civilization and their government on an unwilling people, and 
then seized on all the territory and all the fat public offices. 
Once in power, they gave the people a chance to. vote, with 
the result that the natives sent a majority to the Assembly, 
much to. the disgust. of the. small. white minority. While we 
were there we listened to the impassioned eloquence of some 
of these assemblymen, denouncing President Dole and his clique, 
and calling upon him to resign. A petition for his removal, 
signed by the majority’ of the ‘members, was forwarded to” 
President McKinley while he was in San Francisco; but the 
white clique only laughed in their sleeves at these simple, hon- 
est-hearted people, and sent a delegate\to the President by the 
same steamer, telling him to pay no attention whatever to the 
natives, that they did not know when they were well off, etc. 
A few millionaire sugar-planters have control of the islands, 
and it was in their interest that annexation was brought about. 
Despite the laws of the United States against contract labor, I 
learned on the best of authority that practically slavery still 
exists in the island. I do not mean to say that human beings 
are bought and sold, though I might say this in regard to 
many cases of Chinese and Japanese women, as here in New 
York; but the fact is that shiploads of Japanese are brought 
over by contractors, and they make a written or verbal promise 
to work for so long a time—say ten years. They labor hard 
from early morning till late at night for the munificent sum of 
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seventy-five cents a day. They get a house (sic) to live in, 
but, as the Irishman puts it, “They must ate themselves and 
clothe themselves.” If one of them for some reason or other, 
outside of serious illness, refuses to work, he is immediately 
docked five dollars. of his pay; and ‘still persisting in his refusal, 
he is put in prison till he makes up his mind to work. I was 
told stories, also, of more obstinate ones being severely beaten 
to bring them to their senses, but I could not verify these tales. 
(See Miss Clarke’s Hawaii Nei for details on this point.) It 
occurred to me when studying this phase of political economy 
that great good might be accomplished if, instead of pampering 
our prisoners in Sing Sing, the government exiled them for ten 
or twenty years and made them work on the sugar plantations, 
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thus encouraging American labor/ Or again, what a blessing it 
would be to our army of American tramps, who meander 
through the fields in the summer, terrorizing the people of the 
country, and who come home to New York in the fall in good 
time to register and vote as often as required, and who live on 
the good-natured citizens of the metropolis,—what a blessing if 
they could be sent off in transports to work on the sugar plan- 
‘tations of Hawaii, and not be allowed back till they had worked 
a certain number of years! Nay, think of this seriously, ye 
law-makers! Would not this be an easy solution to the ques- 
tion: “ What shall we do with our Anarchists?” But no! our 
new possessions seem to be, not for the benefit of Americans, 
except a few heartless millionaires, and an army of foreigners. 
Again my diary: 


“Sunday, April 28.—This evening I preached in the cathe- 
dral at the invitation of the bishop, and had all the English- 
speaking Catholics in the city present,” 


After the service. 1 ventured to say to his lordship: “I 
noticed, monseigneur, that they did not take up any collection at 
the service.” 

His answer astonished me: ‘‘ No, we never have taken up 
any collections in the island since we came here, and we have 
no pew rents nor seat money, and no poor-boxes.” ‘ How is 
this?” I asked. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, ‘‘ when the fathers first 
came here the sectarian missionaries had already been here for 
some years, and we met with great opposition. The bigotry 
displayed was worthy of the Puritans. Men and women were 
whipped and punished in other ways for daring to become 
Catholics. The sectarians had already a strong foothold, and 
we were banished from the islands, and sent off amidst insults 
and jeers aboard a French steamer. Our fathers landed in the 
United States and sent word to their government, and the result 
was that within a few months they were set once more on the 
shores of Oahu, under the protection of the French flag and 
the guns of a French man-of-war. When they commenced to 
preach to the people, some of the natives said plainly to the 
missionaries: ‘We do not want your Gospel, for you are like 
the other missionaries come before you; it is not our souls you 
want; it is our money and our lands: you have come to rob 
us.’ ‘No,’ said the fathers, ‘this is not true, and to prove it, 
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we shall never ask you for a collection while we are here; 
whatever you give will be of your own free will.’ The mis- 
sionaries kept their word faithfully, and so well ordered were 
their lives, and so ardent their zeal, that in a few short years 
they gained the heartfelt love and esteem of these simple-hearted 
natives; so that now the majority of the Christians in the 
islands are Catholics.” ‘‘ But, how do you manage?” was my 
natural inquiry. ‘‘The Propaganda gives us some help, and we 
have rents from property given us by wealthy Kanakas who 
have died in the Faith, and are thus enabled to get along 
nicely. Our property here in Honolulu would sell to-morrow 
for $200,000.” 

What a picturesque sight one of these missionaries is when 


on horseback! I met such a one on the Island of Hawaii, who 
had just travelled eighteen miles with his cassock tucked up 
around his waist and wearing a large straw sombrero on ‘his 
head. A long, full beard of brown streaked with gray gave 
him the appearance of the Apostle St. Paul. He jumped from 
his horse, carried his saddle-bags into a stofe in the neighbor- 
hood, and took passage with us to Hilo on the little channel 
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thus encouraging American labor! Or again, what a blessing it 
would be to our army of American tramps, who meander 
through the fields in the summer, terrorizing the people of the 
country, and who come home to New York in the fall in good 
time to register and vote as often as required, and who live on 
the good-natured citizens of the metropolis,—what a blessing if 
they could be sent off in transports to work on the sugar plan- 
‘tations of Hawaii, and not be allowed back till they had worked 
a certain number of years! Nay, think of this seriously, ye 
law-makers! Would not this be an easy solution to the ques- 
tion: “What shall we do with our Anarchists?” But no! our 
new possessions seem to be, not for the benefit of Americans, 
except a few heartless millionaires, and an army of foreigners. 
Again my diary: 


“Sunday, April 28.—This evening I preached in the cathe- 
dral at the invitation of the bishop, and had all the English- 
speaking Catholics in the city present.” 


After the service. I ventured to say to his lordship: “I 
noticed, monseigneur, that they did not take up any collection at 
the service.” 

His answer astonished me: ‘No, we never have taken up 
any collections in the island since we came here, and we have 
no pew rents nor seat money, and no poor-boxes.” ‘How is 
this?” I asked. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, ‘when the fathers first 
came here the sectarian missionaries had already been here for 
some years, and we met with great opposition. The bigotry 
displayed was worthy of the Puritans. Men and women were 
whipped and punished in other ways for daring to become 
Catholics. The sectarians had already a strong footheld, and 
we were banished from the islands, and sent off amidst insults 
and jeers aboard a French steamer. Our fathers landed in the 
United States and sent word to their government, and the result 
was that within a few months they were set once more on the 
shores of Oahu, under the protection of the French flag and 
the guns of a French man-of-war. When they commenced to 
preach to the people, some of the natives said plainly to the 
missionaries: ‘We do not want your Gospel, for you -are like 
the other missionaries come before you; it is not our souls you 
want; it is our money and our lands: you have come to rob 
us.’ ‘No,’ said the fathers, ‘this is not true, and to prove it, 
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A SuNDAY SCENE IN OLD CHINATOWN BEFORE THE PLAGUE FIRE OF 1900. 


we shall never ask you for a collection while we are here; 
whatever you give will be of your own free will.’ The mis- 
sionaries kept their word faithfully, and so well ordered were 
their lives, and so ardent their zeal, that in a few short years 
they gained the heartfelt love and esteem of these simple-hearted 
natives; so that now the majority of the Christians in the 
islands are Catholics.” ‘‘ But, how do you manage?” was my 
natural inquiry. ‘‘The Propaganda gives us some help, and we 
have rents from property given us by wealthy Kanakas who 
have died in the Faith, and are thus enabled to get along 
nicely. Our property here in Honolulu would sell to-morrow 
for $200,000.” 

What a picturesque sight one of these missionaries is when 
on horseback! I met such a one on the Island of Hawaii, who 
had just travelled eighteen miles with his cassock tucked up 
around his waist and wearing a large straw sombrero on (his 
head. A long, full beard of brown streaked with gray gave 
him the appearance of the Apostle St. Paul. He jumped from 
his horse, carried his saddle-bags into a stofe in the neighbor- 
hood, and took passage with us to Hilo on the little channel 


“ 
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steamer, the Kivaw. This man of God was on his way to the 
town of Hilo, where he came every three months for confession, 
and he gave me in a very simple manner an account. of his 
labors. His parish embraces a territory of seventy miles, about 
. the distance from New York to New Haven, and in that dis- 
trict he has five chapels, and celebrates Mass in each one of 
them about once every month. He has a so-called home near 
one of these churches, where he spends about ten days of each 
month. : He possesses but one soutane, and during the frequent 
rains he is often compelled, when soaked through while travel- 
ling, to stop at a native’s hut, and beg shelter from the storm, 
and dry his cassock, shoes, and stockings at the fire; and then 
start on-again. “‘ And whete do youcook your food?” I: yen- 
tured to- ask: “To. tell you the truth,” he“ replied, “I rarely 
get cooked food. Along the road I may pluck.a few bananas 
or pomegranates or nuts, and these supply me with abundance 
of nourishment. The fresh cocoanut is also delicious both as 
food and drink, for, as you know, we eat the soft pulp of the 
cocoanut with a spoon just as you do musk melons.” 

Thus do these holy men go about, in season and out of 
season, instructing the children, hearing confessions, saying Mass, 
breaking the Bread of Life, preaching the Word, baptizing the 
infants, marrying the young people, visiting the sick, and bury- 
ing the dead. Verily, their names are written in letters of gold 
in the Book of Life. ' 

In the town of Hilo itself I visited splendid schools which 
are under the direction of the Alexian Brothers and the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart, and which are accomplishing a wonderful 
work in the island for the bodies and souls of the children. We 
were very much amused when a class of the larger boys stood and 
sang for us in that tropical country the well-known ditty, 
“Dashing through the snow,” with its stirring refrain of “ Jingle, 
bells,” while two little black-eyed, barefooted lads rattled a lot 
of sleigh-bells in time to the music. Never can we forget the 
‘dear, dark-skinned little girls of the sisters’ school. It certainly 
brought us back, thousands of miles over sea and land, to the 
Atlantic coast, to hear the sweet voices of those dusky little 
ones sing “Hail, Heavenly Queen!” and ‘‘ Mother dear.” The 
world is very small, after all. Some five years ago when 
visiting the Tomb Of our Lord, in Jerusalem, I met a brother 
priest who formerly lived in New York. Last April, at the 
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very opposite end of the world, after preaching in the cathedral 
of Honolulu, a young fellow came up to me, introduced himself, 
and said: “ Many a time I served Mass in old Transfiguration 
Church, in Mott Street, New York, for I was born and brought 
up in that district.” And where, after all, must the teachers 
come from if not from the United States? Away off in the 
Island of Hilo we found brothers and sisters from New York, 


A GROUP OF MISSIONARIES. 


Paterson, Buffalo, and Syracuse, who lead simple, godly lives, 
and who have given up all the world holds dear to work with- 
out pay for the salvation of the souls redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, and who are looking forward only to the great reward 
beyond. 

In a small town at which the steamer touched we disembarked 
and visited a Marconi wireless telegraph station, which has been 
in use on the island for many months, and then entered a little 
red school-house where one of Uncle Sam’s school-marms was 
teaching the young idea how to shoot, giving it education with- 
out religion. Perhaps I was sentimental, but I felt the tears 
come to my eyes when these poor little children at the command 
of their teacher arose, and not appreciating the depth of mean- 
ing to their words,*not knowing that their country had been 
stolen from them by highway robbers, they [sang plaintively : 

VOL. LXXIV.—48 
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“My Country, ’tis of thee; 
Sweet land of liberty ; 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride; 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring.” 


The English language, by ‘means. of the .schools, is fast be- 
coming the language of the youngér generation, and this is true 
whether it be spoken by the. natives or .the,.children of. the 
Portuguese, who are very numerous here. The Japs and Chinese, 
who, in Honolulu and Hilo -at least, appear to far outnumber 
either the natives or the Portuguese, still cling to.their.own 
peculiar dress and language.’ Since :the. advent . of Uncle Sam 
everything is assuming ‘an air. of: business that makes’ one feel 
that San Francisco is but a short distance away, although it is 
over two thousand miles from Hawaii ta the Pacific: coast, 

This spirit makes: itself manifest in many forms ;. for instance, 
the Irish-American élement there, although praising , the: splendid 
work of the Belgian Missionary Fathers,. yet’ are ‘very, dissatis- 
fied, and are longing for a church of their own, and an up-to- 
date American priest, who will preach the Gospel to them in 
their own tongue. There is excellent opportunity in this field 
for a young, zealous apostolic American priest, not only to hold 
together an only too willing congregation, but to bring back in- 
to the fold many lukewarm ones who have strayed away, or to 
spread the light to those who sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death. The natives and the whites are very fond of sermons, 
and will flock in crowds to hear the word of God expounded. 

The future of the church in the islands is an assured suc- 
cess, for it is crowned with the blood of martyrs, chief of whom 
is the sainted Father Damien, who gave up his life among the 
lepers of Molokai. Much did we wish to visit this sacred spot, 
but alas! we were denied the privilege, for the government, for 
Sanitary reasons, refuses to grant passes at present, unless to 
the bishop, who goes there to confirm the children, and to doc- 
tors, inspectors, and such. We sailed along the coast, however, 
at a safe distance, and could in imagination picture to ourselves 
the saint walking amongst the lepers even as Christ walked, and, 
if not curing their bodies, at least cleansing their souls, and 
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consoling them in their trials, and enabling them, by sharing 
their trials, to bear their burden more patiently, awaiting the 
coming of the harvest, when there shall be no more pain or 
suffering or disfigurement, but only peace and happiness. 

Apart from the majestic scenery of Diamond Head and the 
Pali, the two pictures that stand out most prominently in my 
mind are the great cocoanut palms and the Catholic Missionary 
Fathers, the one emblematic of the other. : The cocoanut palm 
has a: rough: exterior, is tall) and graceful, its chief beauty and 
richness: is at: the top, where the fruit grows: It contains in it 
all that, is necessary for food and drink,/and clothing and head- 
gear, and material: for building: houses.:\Sowith these sturdy 
warriors of Christ’s Church. With a bronzed, rough exterior, 
caused ‘by exposure to ‘sun:and rain, and:dealing with the lowly 
and: ignorant, they ‘have laid up a stock: of spirituality and kind- 
liness of heart: that has proven'ia great store-house from which 
all may: draw! treasures: for the building:up of' Christ’s Kingdom 
within them.) ‘They: made me feéeljias I:never felt practically ‘in 
life before, the meaning: of: the Brotherhood ‘of Man, and of'our 
Lord's “saying !.. ‘“‘ Thou: shalt love: thy neighbor ‘as’: thyself.” 
Great: will:be: their reward: 
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MUSINGS: A SYNTHETIC MONOLOGUE. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


I. 


meN most studied endeavors to convince another 
mind, is it not noticeable on reflection that we 
seem all the while trying to convince ourselves 
how right we are, and how gloriously we our- 
selves should think so? Hence likewise the other 
fellow. 

That is the hidden premiss, unuttered, perhaps unwitting. 
But read again any embattled onset of dialectics. How many 
tracts to convert the hostile mind are merely masked comfort- 
ings for the already friendly one. Oh! human syllogism, in thy 
serried ranks, howsoever skilfully arrayed, how many silent as- 
sumptions, mute rear-files, which all-unknowingly make up half 
the formidableness of thy conquering aspect. All the resources 
of the base of operations and supplies, of the home country, 
known to him who is native born, accompany in his mind the 
flag of the conclusion which he already loves, and in which he 
spells and sees all these presupposed glories as he unfarls it 
triumphantly to the breeze of argument. 


ts 


II. 


A ‘syllogism of itself always wears something of an aggressive 
aspect to any one not already on good terms with its conclu- 
sion. It is by nature bellicose. It may have the most benevo- 
lent intentions, but somehow it “shapes up” with the uncom- 
fortable look of an enemy. You feel somewhat as in the 
presence of a man with a gun. It might go off, prematurely. 
Instinctively you “feel’’ for your own; or restrain with diffi- 
culty a polite invitation to put down that gun. At any rate, 
unless there was scarce need at all of the syllogism in your 
case, there is a sneaking distrust of the thing till it’s over. 

We have lost the art of that delightful déstimguo, with which 
protective armor (before the invention of gunpowder) the dia- 
lectic knight of old felt as safe, as cheerfully secure for defence 
as the other fellow could be for offence. 
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Luckily for the modern world, the man of to-day is generally 
innocent of conscious—or should I say, loaded ?—syllogisms. 






ITI. 


Ghost of Aristotle, master of well ordered thought, I meant 
no disrespect to thy shade, illustrious one, by this side inspec- 
tion of the articulated skeleton whose name rattles to the sound 
of premisses and conclusion. Thou hast shown it, and we con- 
test it not; the brain is a syllogistic ballista that mechanically 
throws out conclusions from the spring of premisses. The world 
has noted in dismay the disclosures of this clinic of the mind, 
and learned that like Moliére’s M. Jourdain, without knowing it, 
alas! it talks syllogistic “ prose.” 

It talks prose; and yet like thy master, Plato, it longs for 
poetry, for thinking without a harness and talking without a 
mechanical adjustment; for flight to and appropriation of other 
beings and other thoughts that, perchance, may not be also 
syllogisms in disguise. 

The will, that unruly fellow, who scarcely ever acknowledged 
logic’s inexorable reign—the will wants its satisfactions, its ideas 
and its speech. And consciousness has words of some free 
language, perhaps without logic, grammar, or even prose. 
Have they no right, share or use in the Lexicon of life? 





























IV. 


Are there not things, too, that escape all circumvallation of 
dialectic, ay, and analysis—felt things that are not spelt things; 
and things like those notes they say exist in the world of 
sound, too high or too deep for ordinary vocal organs, or per- 
haps for normal auscultation. 

Oh! words, dear words, our small treasury of symbols, we 
lisp you lovingly. But when you are through, is there naught 
more to say? Nay, when we have arrayed you in some set 
form, have we said all that ourselves can say; or exhausted 
your wondrous variety ? 

I see hunted down and fleeing before the winds some pro- 
tean cloud, varying each instant its undefined and uncovenanted 
shapes and bounds. Must I wait till it learn geometry and 
accepts some fixed figure of a plane; or may I not, untram- 
melled, believe it true, and call it beautiful ? 
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V. 


But to go back. Eheu! fugacity of things. 'Twas youth. 
I loved, as I love still, the finished precision, the searching 
analysis and. exact definition, the inexorable conclusions, the. ad- 
mirable. clarity and. coherence, the;: all-embracing principles ; and 
inferences—nay, the deep underlying common. sense and soul. 
satisfyingness in fundamentals, of that. great ‘mind- light which 
might justly answer to, the name_of Classic Philosophy, 

What time, with a half dozen compendiums, before me, I 
searched with fevered zeal what might be the primary principle, 
the al-surpassing formula of thought: -whether that of ‘contra; 
diction,” or of “identity,” or perchance of. “ sufficient, reason.” 
Again, I would. be like Descartes, and would start from, the, real 
first. nowhere, and make sure I left no breastworks. behind, 
But enough, Well do I ‘remember the unuttered wonderment 
that Infinite Wisdom in its gospels had not written itself into a 
treatise of philosophy, bristling with logic, and. marching in, in- 
exorable array of syllogisms from the alpha, to, the;,omega of 
truth and reality, 

Poor youth, with a. curved and_ mechanical interrogation 
point before a living, divine oracle! But happily, the, heart 
knew better; or rather the Infinite Truth knew. best. the human 
heart and the vital mark. 

VI. 


Oh! ‘all -you ‘metaphysicians, ‘ logiciaiis and ‘single-sided 
formalists; have you' ever pondered in amaze ‘over that wondrous 
lessofi' which begins-: ‘“‘ Who is my neighbor?” 

There is the gweritur—Have you followed: with: moist ‘eyes 
the certain man who fell among the thieves, the’ passing-by of the 
lévite, and‘ the: héart-stopping of the Samaritan—all the way to 
that ‘logically astounding and yet most luminous ‘of ‘conclusions: 
““Who was neighbor to the man who fell among the thieves ?'” 

Divine exposition!’ No human heart’ ever since but ‘can 
answer the first question as well as the last; none’ but knows 
each golden letter in the one word neighbor. 


VII. 


In’ how’ many marvellous ways we reach’ our conclusions; 
through how many avenues is truth reachable, and does in fact 
reach down to us. And still further, how many more truths 
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there are than are explored by any one sense, avenue or system 
of approach and appropriation. 


VIII. 


The sovereign fact is that we live in and by the totality of our 
faculties and experiences. That our constant effort, so to speak, 
is to totalize ourselves; and to.appropriate, so far as we may, 
still iurther facts and experiences to that totality as a whole; 
and that the normal unifying impulse which presides. over our 
tendencies, is not merely one of abstract simplification or classi- 
fication, but also of intensifying by fuller: possession the whole 
of our being—consciousness, intellectuations and experiences— 
and an innate reaching out. -towards the-all-that-is- possible 
within our finite capacity to possess. 

And it is by and through the totality of our faculties and of 
our being that we may best. reach out for truth, or truth be 
reached out to us, penetrating and permeating us as it may. 

Adumbrations of the Infinite .come to us from within and 
from without and from: all. around, whether by nature or by 
grace; divine truths become communicable to and unionable 
with us in manifold ways; and there is danger in the over- 


emphasizing and over-specializing of methods and of means, of 
aspect and of forms, to captivate and infuse myriad-sided and, 
we might say, myriad-minded. man. ; 

The lines of best conduction, of least resistance, are infinitely 
and individually diversified, and are inextricably enmeshed in his 
wondrous totality of personal being. 


IX. 


To diverge a moment: Is not memory an instance, an effort, 
an imperfect effectuation of our nature to. possess ourselves, our 
life and experiences, with a sort of totality—an actuation of our 
past? as our hopes, in another sense, might be said to be of 
our desired future—an attempt to live it all in a present sow. 
Paradoxically, our memory might be looked upon as a defect, as 
evidence of the discontinuous nature of our self-consciousness ; 
while it is an effort in a measure to overcome that discontinuity ; 
or better, a resumption of our true and real totality. 


X. 
This totality of our personality—the-all, past and present, of 
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our individual self—more or less affects every: one of our thoughts, 
our opinions and conclusions. Not only do we reach them, each 
in an individual way ; but we possess them in an individual sense, 
with a lot of partly unconscious diacritic marks, and our own 
general hall-mark which embraces or implies whole trains of 
antecedents, an entire history of experiences and cerebrations :— 
the stamp of a concrete personal life-time, and “fe. 

It is a living conclusion, so to-speak, that we hold; a living 
summation, a living word that we utter, however idem sonans, 
and however near of kin, to the little words of other people. 

How wonderful that immense variety, those numberless shades 
of difference, tints and aspects of the human words, in the light 
of the Eternal Word of God and the all-embracing unity and 
infinity of His Truth. 

Fashioned in His image; instinct by nature, and added grace, 
with undefinable half-intuitions- and ‘ unutterable aspirations ; 
with unifying and converging impulses towards His truth, but 
as well with the dissolving and differentiating influences of indi- 
viduality; enlightened by His revelations, and maintained and 
corrected in our line of vision and our courses by His church: 
still, to change the figure somewhat—how fragmentary, inade- 
quate, and imperfect, and how diversified in conception and 
utterance by the myriad thoughts and tongues of men, will our 
adaptations of infinite truth disclose themselves to our marvelling 
eyes in the great simultaneous day of God. 


XI. 


Oh! wondrous phrase of the scholastics: Totus simul. How 
rich in suggestion, how potent in conciseness! It seems almost 
to spell God. For although, shorn as we cite it, it lacks the 
note of infinity, and seems only to strike out Time, our tyrant, 
and simply to open up vistas of eternity—yet what man dare 
think of them as of himself? 

And still, under God, is it not in a sense what we really 
aim and long for as by a law of our being and of our higher 
intuitions? And yet again, is it not as it were what we are 
bound for, to achieve and ¢o de, in the glorious home of truth, 
where our whole being—/sotus homo—will live in the presence 
and the vision of the infinite and ever-living God? 





JLSC A CHIEF DPOR CHE CROSS. 


Just a thief upon the cross. 
Surely for my sins I die, 
Every pain is justly mine, 
All the Srief and misery. 
But Chou, boly spotless One, 
Dying to set sinners free, 
Bear mp last despairing cry, 
Jesu, Cord! remember me. 


Just a thief upon the cross. 
Soul and body filled with pain, 
Bitterly the past I mourn, 
' While I on this cross remain. 
Reither love nor spmpathy 
On strange faces can I see, 
Save Chine own, O Blessed One ! 
Jesu, Lord! remember me. 


Just a thief upon the cross. 
I am dying by Chy side: 

Chou to save the world from sin, 
I because of sin. Bow wide 


Is the sulf between us, Lord! 
Thou with love beyond desree, 

Boly, blameless, merciful. 
Saviour, Christ! remember me. 


Just a thief upon the cross. 
Soon will death bring flesh release, 
But my soul! my soul, O Christ! 
Grant it rest, forsiveness, peace. 
Safe with Chee, in Paradise, 
Chou bast promised I shall be; 
In Chy mercy do I trust, 
Camb of God! remember me. 


Just a thief upon the cross. 
Ob, what peace when death shall come! 
Cleansed from weakness, sorrow, sin, 
Welcomed in Chy heavenly home. 
Warring buman nature stilled 
After death’s Gethsemani, 
Revermore to raise the cry, 


Jesu, Lord! remember me. 
B. A. HITCHCOCK, 
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PERJURY 1S ON THE INCREASE: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE AND 
THE PROPER REMEDY. 


BY HON. L..P. CAILLOUET (District Judge of Louisiana). 


wT a recent méeting of the Iowa State Bur Associa- 

tion, in his address to the association, Mr. J. J. 

McCarthy, the president, made startling statements 

regarding the prevalence of perjury in American 

amen courts .of justice... His address is reported in part 
in “the daily. press,.as follows: 


“ Is it true,” Mr. McCarthy asked, “that perjury is com- 
mitted ‘in judicial proceedings? I need take no time for the 
‘discussion of this inquiry before a representative bar association. 
It will not do ‘to credit all false statements to lack of memory, 
visionary exaggerafion, inability to seé and understand things 
correctly, white liés,, imaginary delusions, and such like. 

_ “Where is there a Jawyer who has not seen the guilty 
criminal pass out.of. the court-room acquitted and set free be- 
cause of perjured testimony? What one of us but has seen the 
rights of prisoners and of property sacrificed and trampled under 
foot, presumably under due course of law, but really and truly 
by the use of corrupt and false, and sometimes purchased testi- 
mony? ‘Thesé are the things that beget distrust and disrespect 
for the courts and. for verdicts, and for our boasted forms of 
law. These are things that produce anarchy, lynching, and in- 
,vite a just contempt as well.as a lack of confidence in those 
tribunals called courts of justice. 

“One judge of long experience upon the bench writes me 
that in’ his opinion about one-half of all the evidence received 
on behalf of the defence in criminal cases is false: 

“Another judge of equally high repute writes that he believes 
75 per cent. of the evidence offered in divorce cases approaches 
deliberate perjury. 

“Another writes that. perjury is committed;in a majority of 
important lawsuits, and that the crime is rapidly increasing. 
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“Jn short, with ‘reference to ‘thé ‘prevaletice of perjury the 
time ‘has' comé when, in ‘the words of’ another; Justice must 
wear a veil, not that she may'be impartial, but that’ she may 
Hide: her face for shame. Some tell us that the crime is com- 
mitted mostly in the police and petty courts, wheré as a rule 
the witnesses ‘belong to’ the vicious ‘classes.’ But ‘the’ fact’ re- 
mains that it is ‘committed in other courts’.and by’ men pro- 
fessing high station in society, church, and state.” 


This..is a, terrible. arraignment, and made. as it, is. by the 
president of a bar association,in an address to, the., association, 
it, comes with peculiar. significance. , It, is not the impassioned 
cry, of the.ardent reformer, nor the partisan appeal of. the, reck- 
less ,demagogue, nor. yet the wail-of., disappointment,of the de- 
feated,, suitor; but the calm,  deliberate,.utterance ‘of one who 
worships in, the, temple of justice, sounding a note. of, warning 
to, his fellows,.and through them to.the.American,, public.,: He 
is, not.content.,with speaking simply from his own observation; 
he quotes the withering testimony of some of the ‘high-priests 
who officiate in the inner temple, and whose function it is to 
dispense justice—even’ that justice that ‘may be’ often’ polluted 
by’ the’ perjury and corruption’ which they so justly denounce. 

The deplorable ‘conditions depicted by Mr. McCarthy may 
not be as bad throughout the’ Union as he describes thems but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that there ‘is, unfortunately, too 
mitich truth’ in the charge. Perjury and’ cotruption are on ‘the 
increase. Terrible as is the indictment preferred; the plea’ of 
guilty must be entered. 

It is a humiliating confession for proud Americans to make, 
but due regard for the truth will admit of no other course. ‘It 
is best to face’ the situation such’ as ‘it is; acknowledge ‘the 
truth,'and set about putting our household ‘in order. It may 
yet be possible to divert the poisoned ‘rivulet which has. insidi- 
ously found its way into the fountain of justice, and’so’ purify 
that fountain at its source. 

To accomplish this, we must seek and find the cause of 
this rampant perjury and corruption undermining ‘the adminis- 
tration of justice: No evil ‘was ever cured by being ignored: 
It must be met; it must be traced to its origin, and then pulled 
up root and branch. No half-hearted measures will answet ; 
the greater the evil, the more drastic should be the remedy: 


‘ 
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To be effective, the remedy must go to the very root of the 
evil; surface applications will.not do. The. growth of, the ivy 
may be checked by vigorous pruning, but one must pull it up 
by. the root if one would save from its fatal. embrace the tender 
plant it entwines. ' 

Mr. McCarthy has recognized the necessities of the situation 
and proposed remedies for. the evil-.denounced, The report 
says: 

“Mr. McCarthy then proposed remedies. He said oaths were 
too common. He favored the abolition of all official oaths and 
the emphatic administration of the judicial oath. . He believed 
that the judge himself should administer‘all oaths; that it should 
be done with gravity and solemnity, and that witnesses should 
be told the extreme punishment that would be meted out to 
perjurers. Then the law should be enforced. Perjury should be 
swiftly and severely punished; and if it was so punished, a strong 
public sentiment would rapidly grow up against it: and men 
would hesitate before committing this most heinous, wicked, and 
cruel crime.” 


Mr. McCarthy’s remedies may do some good, but they will 
not cure the evil. They may check its growth, but they will 
not kill it. He only proposes the mild remedy of pruning the 
ivy, when he should apply the knife to its very root. 

Severe penalties for perjury do exist in every State in the 
Union, and I opine prosecuting attorneys and judges stand 
ready to enforce them on proper occasions. But as heinous a 
crime as perjury is, there is none, as all lawyers know, more 
difficult to establish so as to secure a legal conviction. Severe 
laws against perjury will not, then, of themselves prove the 
most effective remedy against it. They no doubt lessen the 
evil to some extent, and for that reason they should not be 
relaxed, not any more than the laws against murder, theft, and 
embezzlement. 

Mr. McCarthy’s proposition to abolish all oaths but the 
judicial oath, as a means of lessening perjury in judicial trials, 
strikes one as puerile, even though it may be supported by so 
eminent an authority as Jeremy Bentham. The evil sought to 
be reached is perjury in judicial proceedings; how is it to be 
remedied by the abolition of all extra-judicial oaths? The 
average witness in most judicial trials has never subscribed to 
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any other than a judicial ‘oath, and in many cases of perjury the 
oath violated may be the first ever taken by the perjurer. It 
cannot, therefore, be ‘said in such cases that perjury is the 
resultant of too great familiarity with oaths, or because they are 
too common. 

The trouble with Mr. McCarthy’s remedies is that they do 
not strike at the root of the evil. They are levelled against the 
effect, the evil itself, ‘and not against the cause which produces 
it. It is the “pound of cure” instead of the ‘ounce of pre- 
vention ” that is‘ offered. 

The spread of perjury, like the increase in the cognate evils 
of embezzlement, malversation, breach of trust, and general dis- 
honesty in business transactions, is but one of the “signs of the 
times.” It is a portentous sign, an alarming symptom revealing 
the existence of some deep-seated and radical disease in the 
body politic. It is all the ‘more appalling, as no. other crime 
displays a greater depth of depravity than perjury: it. not only 
flagrantly violates a solemn pledge before God and after invok- 
ing him, ‘but it also defiantly breaks one of ‘his commandments: 
“Thou: shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor ”’—the 
Christian precept which lends its sanction to the judicial oath. 

The frequency and spread of perjury evinces a relaxation in 
the moral and religious tone of the people taken as a whole. 
This relaxation results from the weakening and, in some instances, 
the elimination of the salutary restraint which was: in the past 
exercised over the community, and which sprang from the sturdy 
faith and strict religious training of our fathers. The weakening 
of this moral restraint is due to the gross materialism of the day, 
which is sapping the Christian basis of society. The doctrine 
of evolution, which degrades man by tracing his origin to a 
lower organism in the animal kingdom, necessarily. tends to 
weaken, if not to destroy, his belief in a Supreme Personal 
Being and in the immortality of the soul. Now, to destroy 
this wholesome belief in man, is to reduce the object of his life 
to the level of that of the brute. It is to bid him to look 
downwards, instead of upwards. There is no longer hope for 
the future with him; like the ape from which so-called scien- 
tists derive his descent, the grave is his goal. Everything ends 
with death, and life is not worth the living except to draw from 
it all the present enjoyment possible. 

While he may not expressly avow it, he lives according to 
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the pagan. philosophy. of life expressed.in the brief .sentence: 
“Let.us.eat and drink and be merry, for, to-morrow. we die.” 
Under the blighting influence of that. philosophy he becomes 
bound up in self and allows nothing to. interfere with its gratifi- 
cation. Nothing is any longer sacred for him. Denying or 
ignoring God, he has no commandments which he feels bound 
to respect, much less to obey; believing that everything .ends 
with death, the future has no cheering hope or salutary fear. for 
him to direct him in his course in the present.. The ordinances 
of society have no sanction for him but the penalties they im- 
pose for their infraction, and the fear of being found out, if he 
possesses some regard for the opinion of his neighbors. 

Such are the baneful consequences of the materialism and 
infidelity which now afflict the world. The evil is greatly,..on 
the increase, and its influence is more far-reaching than many 
people imagine. Its votaries and propagandists are evefywhere ; 
in the public places, in the schools, on the platform, on. the 
press, everywhere they advance insidiously their nefarious..doc- 
trine.. They make the sciences, the arts and literature, its vehicle, 
so that the intellectual atmosphere is already strongly impreg- 
nated with its subtle poison. 

True, there are millions upon millions of Christians who are 
combating. the evil; they resist it with, all their force; they 
never cease warning the people against, its rising tide; but their 
voice is not always heeded, and their motives are often miscon- 
strued. So-called science has made itself, the special champion 
of infidelity and materialism, and all. who refuse to worship at 
its shrine are derided by its votaries as ignorant and fanatical, 
and classed as the enemies of science. As a result the whole 
community feels the. baneful influence, and is. more. or. less 
affected by it; so true it is that whatever degrades. individual 
consciences in. a community lowers the standard of the public 
conscience, the resultant of the sum of individual consciences. 
And in proportion to the lowering of the standard of the public 
conscience in a community or nation immorality, corruption, 
and crime increase. 

I have thus traced, as I think, the spread of, perjury .to 
materialism and infidelity, one of the fads of the day, the boast 
of the .so-called strong-minded. The increase in the. other 
crimes of dishonesty and general corruption is due to the same 


cause. 
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But this cause is in itself an effect of some-other cause, and 
it becomes necessary to trace it to zs cause, 'that we may get 
at the root of the evil which we are seeking to eradicate. 

I believe Christians—and I am addressing myself to Chris 
tians—will readily agree with me that the most fruitful cause 
at present of materialism and infidelity is the criminal neglect of 
the religious or Christian training of the youth of the country. 
This is a bold proposition to advance, and yet there is none 
easier of proof. The fact is written in the law and confirmed in 
practice that we, as a nation, neglect most wofully the religious 
education of the children in our system of public education. 
Nay more, we do worse; we exclude altogether religious train- 
ing from the system, under the pretext that we have to do it in 
order to keep church and state separate. Under a mistaken ap- 
plication of the doctrine of the separation of church and state, 
the States expend annually millions of dollars to train and 
develop the mind and body of the children, while all religious 
training is studiously excluded from the schools. Oh, no; the 
church and state must be kept separate, even at the utter neglect 
of the most noble and precious part of all with which the 
Divine Creator has endowed the dear little ones—the immortal 
soul. With the proper training of the spiritual nature of the 
child the state professes to have nothing to do, as it falls. within 
the domain of the church, and it will not lend its aid to the 
church for the spiritual benefit of the child for whose mental 
and physical training it so freely spends. For aught that the 
state cares, the spiritual nature of the child may remain for ever 
in its primeval state of undevelopment, and its soul, that im- 
mortal spark of divine life, for ever. brood in dense ignorance 
of its own nobility and high destiny, to become an easy prey to 
the Prince of Darkness or his first satellite that comes along. 
In its self-complacency, the state does not even inquire into the 
religious training of the teachers it sets up -over the children, 
and seems indifferent whether they be atheists, infidels, or what 
not. 

Under such a system of. public education we should not 
wonder at the spread of materialism and infidelity in the- land. 
It is the natural product of the system. To train and develop 
the mental and physical faculties of the bright American youth 
at the expense of his moral faculties and spiritual nature, is to 
set in motion tendencies which will make him an easy subject 
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for the machinations of the infidel and materialist propagandist. 
In support of all that has been said on this head; I ‘take 
pleasure in quoting the following from an eloquent’ discourse of 
his Grace Archbishop Riordan, delivered at Santa Clara’ on the 
occasion of the golden jubilee of the Jesuit college there: 


“The tendency of every school of learning which is not 
religious is necessarily towards Atheism or Agnosticism. . Every 
question discussed among men, with the exception ‘perhaps ' of 
pure mathematics, has a religious side and has its root in 
theology. All natural sciences from molecular ‘physics to 
astronomy force the mind to conclusions which are in conformity, 
or at variance, with Christianity. They either admit ‘or deny 
the existence of a Supreme Personal Being, or relegate'him to 
the regions of the unknown and unknowable. History and ethics, 
politics and social economy, history and literature, have ‘each a 
different meaning as they are discussed in the light of Christian 
principles, or receive their meaning from theories opposed to 
them. In the present state of knowledge a non-sectarian: school 
or college is an impossibility, and the influence of the college 
that eliminates from its course of studies all reference to re- 
ligious dogmas and neglects to insist on religious practices while, 
on the one hand, it only partially educates, on the other it 
perverts or uproots the sources of spiritual life which is the 
basis of character. To kill life poisoned food may bé given; 
the same result can be had by giving no food at all. Hence, 
Atheism and Agnosticism are creeds as truly as Theism and 
Dogmatic Christianity. Either can be taught directly or in- 
directly ; directly by open and formal inculcation, or indirectly 
by gentle or sarcastic insinuation.” 


There is nothing to add to this clear exposition, except to 
say that it is for these reasons that the Catholic Church has 
established parochial schools for the children, colleges and 
academies for her young men and women, and universities for 
high learning; and insists that no system of primary education 
is perfect, or even desirable, which neglects religious training. 

We have found the root of the evil, and it only remains to 
apply the proper remedy. It is to inaugurate a system of edu- 
cation which will include the religious training of the children. 
That is what the Catholic Church has always contended for, and 
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what some of our separated brethren now begin to concede. 
The time may not have come yet for the change, but it is 
coming. With increasing crime, immorality, and corruption 
crowding upon the nation, Americans will in due time awaken 
to the real situation, and then they will not be slow in apply- 
ing the remedy. 

To be sure, when the remedy is applied, we must not look 
for an instantaneous cure; that would be unreasonable. The 
evil has grown gradually until it has reached its present alarm- 
ing proportions; the cure will also be slow and gradual. In the 
very nature of things it will extend as the generations brought 
under its influence grow and increase. It can have no direct 
influence on the men and women of the present generation who 
have been deprived of their sacred birthright of a proper re- 
ligious education; but it will exert over them a sort of reflex 
influence through the growing generations subjected to its direct 
action. ~ 
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JOYGE dJOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART I].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“4 VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS.” 


HERE had been an unexpected arrival while the 

men lingered in the dining-room; and even as 

Raymond’s hearty hand-clasp sealed his bargain 

with Joyce, a message from his wife summoned 

him to the library. Free to follow their host 

and rejoin the women, or to prolong their after-dinner discus- 
sion, the masculine trio made unanimous choice of the latter 
alternative, and closed more snugly about the table. Joyce was 
excited, and virtually indifferent to exterior circumstance; but 


Father Martin and Stephen were heavy-hearted, though from 
different causes; and their vote for seclusion was deliberate and 
voluntary. The flame of Father. Martin’s cigar had been extin- 
guished long since, but he “tappéd its cold ashes with absent- 
minded solicitude. Stephen. kept’ his weed alive by fugitive 
puffs. He was thinking deeply and painfully of his little sister. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West, ye 
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Stealing a critical glance at Joyce, he saw what made his fra- 
ternal heart heavier.. Undeniably he was a beautiful youth, 
this Adonis-faced Joyce Josselyn: just the effective, winsome, 
debonair type to attract the romantic girlish fancy of an ideal- 
ist like Mina. How should he accomplish the delicate task of 
undoing the potential harm. already done? It was a delicate 
and difficult problem for Stephen to solve. 

“Well, Joyce,” said Father Martin, breaking the significant 
silence, ‘your die is cast, and the worldly fates seem to be 
with you.” 

“Then congratulate me upon my fortune made, Father Mar- 
tin,’ laughed Joyce joyously. ‘Whom the fates favor already 
have achieved success!” 

“Not so fast, my boy. The pagan fates have higher powers 
to reckon with,—supernatural, providential agencies, omnipotent 
by grace of their mission as the chosen instruments of Omnipo- 
tence! Are these, too, in your favor, Joyce?” 

‘“Why not, Father Martin? I have never defied them!” 

“No, you have only ignored them,” replied the priest slowly; 
“and the Divine forces of life, Joyce, demand not only human 
recognition, but practical allegiance and service.” 

Stephen’s face’ brightened, and respectfully discarding his 
half-burned cigar, he settled himself with the air of a man 
surrendering to the influences of the hour. As yet he had had 
no opportunity of more than mere conventional speech with his 
priestly kinsman; but: this unforeseen occasion seemed to promise 
intelligent discussion of the deep things, the real things, the 
abiding and dominating things of human life, whose superficial 
and material .aspect had never permanently allured him. Reli- 
gion, in its revealed and practical sense, was little more than a 
gentle reminiscence of his almost forgotten childhood; for: his 
mother had died when he was but a boy, and shortly after his 
father’s subsequent death he had faced the world for himself, 
with a reverential memory, indeed, of his devotional aunt’s ex- 
hortations, yet with a manly boy’s instinctively light regard for 
feminine ethics uncorroborated by the masculine heroes of the 
moment. Centreville, of course, had been uncatholic in its at- 
mosphere, yet substituted no formula of Christianity fully satis- 
fying the thoughtful student’s philosophical mind. Therefore, 
while remaining reverent in spirit, he had fallen, in the letter, 
into the negative creed of the majority of his college-mates. 
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But like Martin Carruth, Stephen had found it impossible to 
content himself with the negative attitude, his soul and mind 
craving spiritual and intellectual affirmation for all the instincts 
and impulses inciting him to live above life’s mere material 
plane. Missing the light for which he groped, his absorbing, 
almost adoring love of Mina had set up its human image where 
the Divine should have been enshrined and served; and with 
the service of this idol he had been fain to satisfy himself. But 
now that the premonitory ray of an alien love had flashed 
prophetically upon the horizon where Mina’s girlhood and 
womanhood blended, he realized an imperative need of the 
Divine inspiration, the spiritual strength, the apocalyptic insight, 
the superhuman guidance his soul still lacked; and perchance 
by the sacramental grace of his baptized and shriven youth,—a 
grace which by human fault may stagnate in the soul indeed, 
but which never wholly expires,—he was impelled to turn to 
Father Martin for enlightenment and counsel. The intent, 
grave glance characteristic of his serious gray eyes, now sud- 
denly luminous with spiritual earnestness, fixed itself with the 
wistful, watchful look of the seeker upon the priestly face whose 
peace proclaimed that in God Father Martin had sought and 
found his soul’s desire. Stephen fervently hoped that Father 
Martin was about to expound his theological convictions, and 
initiate him into a world of spiritual, or at least aspiring 
thought. 

But Joyce only frowned impatiently ‘in response to the 
spiritual note jarring upon the siren-sweetness of his exultant 
worldly dreams. For the moment, at least, he did not care a 
fig for ideals higher than those adored and served by the 
idolatrous worldling; and only his love for Father Martin pre- 
vented him from saying so. But as it was, noblesse obliged 
him to answer courteously; so he took refuge in generalities’ 

“By ‘allegiance and service’ you mean the conventional 
profession and practice of orthodox Christianity, I suppose,” he 
said. ‘Well, I acknowledge that in regard to psalms and ser- 
mons,—always excepting your own, of course, Father Martin,— 
a few, and those few far between, go a long enough way with 
me! But in theory Christianity’s all right,—an ethical Vision 
Beautiful! It has inspired art, and ennobled literature, and 
vitalized humanity’s superhuman ideals. But since a man can- 
not serve both God and Mammon, my little idea is that even 
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admitting a celestial eternity, this span of human life is neces- 
sarily Mammon’s day,—the tribute which man righteously ‘ren- 
ders to Cesar,’ awaiting the Q. E. D. after-life for ‘the things 
that are God's,’ et cetera, you know!” 

“No, I do not know! But what you and I and Stephen 
here undoubtedly do know, my dear boy, is that you are talk- 
ing flippant and irreverent folly, for whose sophistry you have 
the grace to blush! We cannot, indeed, serve God and Mam- 
mon; but we can and must serve God and our fellow-man by 
resisting and denouncing the Mammon-worship threatening to 
enslave a free race, to blight a young Republic, and to devital- 
ize-a new century! This is the glorious cause for your colors, 
as you take your man’s place in the workd. And over your 
younger head I am hitting this senior Stephen! You are two 
fine fellows starting out for success or ruin, and I want you to 
fulfil not your lowest, but your highest possibilities!” 

“But the vexed question is, What are our highest possi- 
bilities?’’ argued Joyce. ‘“‘ Not, for us, the soul-life, as you 
conceive it; not the heart-life, since 


‘Man's love ts of man’s life a thing apart!’ 


Not the life of the body exclusively, since the senses are com- 
mon to man and beast. Therefore only worldly effort and 
achievement, under the guidance and government of the intel- 
lect, is left us!” 

“OQ my boy, what narrow philosophy and faulty logic! 
Take a broader, unprejudiced, all-round outlook, and realize that 
in the grand sum-total of the perfected man-life, soul and intel- 
lect, heart and body. all have their allotted part. Inasmuch 
as any one power is not developed in its righteous degree,—a 
degree which differs with the individual case,—the whole struc- 
ture of life suffers. What you two want to do just at present 
is to start out with right and high general principles, recogniz- 
ing in what the true success and triumph of manhood really 
consist! Not in the transient notoriety known as fame; not in 
the accumulation of wealth at the. cost of the toil, want, and 
slavery of your brothers; not in the politic but demoralizing 
time-service of popular fad and expedient causes; not in the 
sacrifice upon temporal altars of all the immortal instincts stir- 
ring, like rustling angels, in your souls. No, the enduring vic- 
tory of glorious man-life, which is mortal only in its probationary 


. 
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human phase, waits on his own high thoughts, tender dreams, 
generous deeds, noble’ endeavors,—on his undaunted utterance 
of his most exalted convictions, and his resolute fulfilment of his 
purest ideals, at whatever worldly.or bitter personal cost en- 
tailed. And first, middle, and last, realize and remember that 
the convictions and ideals of human manhood are pure and 
exalted and selfless alone and only, as inspired by and modelled 
upon the Infinite and Eternal convictions, the Divine ideals, of 
the God-Man, Christ!” 

“Oh, do leave a fellow a little responsibility and confidence 
of his own!” protested Joyce, irritably. 

“T-ascribe to you the highest responsibility that can be con- 
ferred upon the human,—the responsibility of response to the 
Divine,” retorted Father Martin, firmly. ‘‘ Confidence is an 
ignoble or noble trait, according to its justification. I justify it 
invincibly, by founding it upon impotent and dependent crea- 
tion’s communion with Omnipotence.” 

“Well, Father Martin, you know of old that I never denied 
the First Cause of Genesis!” 

“No, Joyce, but Genesis is a beginning, not an ending; and 
from all eternity, the First Cause was generative,—the Father of 
the Son! You cannot divide the Divine House, since the 
primeval rays of the grand old B. C. creed concentrated in the 
glorious Star of Bethlehem! The man of our A. D. generation 
only feigns faith, and mocks the God he confesses, unless he 
adores Him not only in Eden and on Sinai, but in Bethlehem, 
in Gethsemani, on Calvary, and, in beautiful sequence and con- 
summation, in the Jerusalem supper-room of Pentecost.” 

“T am so glad that you have said as much, Father Martin. 
Please go on,” urged Stephen, earnestly. 

“My boy, I could go on for ever; for God knows that I 
love your two strong young lives, and would give my own life 
to serve them. I have stood at the cross-roads where your 
youth and manhood are standing now, and I know the weight 
of the choice you must make between them. You assume that 
your present choice,—good:in the natural order, indeed,—is 
right, because, as I am glad to believe, you are going the way 
of the world and the flesh only legitimately, with never a visi- 
ble glimmer or gleam of the vice or depravity of the devil! 
Yet mark my words, where no Divine Ideal goes with you, you 
sink downward by law of supernatural gravitation, not only in 
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soul, but in body. In body, because the flesh is but the spirit’s 
responsive instrument, recording its fluctuations with infinitely 
finer exactitude than the barometer rises and falls with the 
natural atmosphere, I have not the slightest desire to make 
Joyce a missionary to the heathen, or you an exhorter in the 
market-place; but with all my heart I do wish you to be men 
of glorious success; and I say to you, in all truth, that success 
is a husk and shell; a pretence and mockery, a will-o’-the-wisp 
and breaking bubble, that has not the seal of Divinity upon it. 
Man begins in God, he ends in God; and divergence from the 
Triune God in the human interval means inevitable divergence 
in identical measure from the supremest joy of humanity. 
Study the records of the past, and the result will corroborate 
me. The great pagans groped for God; the great Hebrews 
worshipped Him, and panted for the One they failed to recog- 
nize, the Messias; the greatest men since the birth of Christ 
have followed His Way, and learned His Truth, and thus attained 
Immortality! The elixir of Life is not sense, but soul; and its 
secret on earth is simply the Divine love and service!” 

Stephen bowed his grave face thoughtfully, leaning his head 
somewhat wearily against his tense hand; but Joyce braced 
himself defiantly. 

“Tt seems to me that you confuse the vocation of the priest- 
hood and the laity,” he objected. ‘Morris, of course, can 
answer for himself and his life; but taking my humble pros- 
pects, for example, even you cannot claim that the religion that 
is your ethical as well as spiritual ideal has much of a place 
in secular journalism !” 

“Religion not only has a place, but first place, in everything 
under God’s world-wide heavens,” proclaimed Father Martin, 
emphatically. ‘‘ That is just the fundamental mistake of all sys- 
tems of secular education, that they relegate religion to a place 
apart, instead of recognizing it as the inseparable soul, the in- 
spiring heart, the illuminating brain, the vital pulse of each and 
every side-issue, great and small, that make up .human existence. 
You regard religion as a formula of vocal prayer, an exterior 
form and fashion, a formal profession, a more or less spiritual- 
ized social convention! But what is it, in beautiful truth? 
Just the breath of human life drawn in harmonious and natural 
unison with its Creative Source,—the infused grace of Divine 
affinity,—the response of the human to supernatural influences! 


= 
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Revealed religion has its defined formulas, its obligatory ordi- 
nances,—why not? Order, as Heaven’s first law, is even more 
imperative spiritually than naturally, since without infallible 
authority, inspired regulation, transmitted precept and systema- 
tized practice, religion would be but a chaotic primeval senti- 
ment prolific, on account of individual idiosyncrasies, of a spiritual 
license rife with heresy, and countless fatal follies and mistakes! 
But religion,—ergo, Christianity—in its simplest and primal 
sense, implies worship of soul, reverence and response of mind, 
mastery of the senses, and philanthropical service of fellow- 
humanity for a superhuman motive. These fundamental virtues 
established, the one, true, holy, apostolic creed and code reveal 
themselves in the course of spiritual evolution, as naturally, 
even as inevitably, as the flower evolves from the bud. You 
see, boys, that after all religion even in its orthodox practice is 
a very simple matter!” 

“You have given me big things to think about, Father Mar- 
tin,” said Stephen, gravely. 

“But as to journalism,” persisted Joyce. ‘“‘ You have ignored 
my point, Father Martin!” 

“ Because it was such a blunt point, Joyce, my boy,” smiled 
the priest. “The dullest intelligence must recognize secular 
journalism as the identical world-force superlatively dependent 
upon religious ideals to justify, redeem, and sustain it! Study 
Yellow Journalism for one half-hour, and report candidly the 
effect upon your higher self! It mocks ideals, it debases 
politics, it deifies Mammon, it panders to’ every carnal phase of 
human society, from the most morbidly gross depravity to the 
most fastidious sybaritism,—it initiates youthful innocence into 
premature knowledge of evil, and desecrates old age by irrever- 
ent derision and cruel subsidency! It makes light of the most 
sacred duties, the most irrevocable ties of domestic life; it con- 
dones the immorality of men, the unfaithfulness and frivolity of 
women, razes the aspirations of youth in favor of the selfish and 
material standards of the world, cries down soulful genius and 
crushes inspired originality, while sustaining the commonplace 
talent and flippant mediocrity that echo its own petty creeds. 
It supports great causes only inasmuch as they succeed ma- 
terially ; advocates no noble movement that is not gilt-edged to 
the eye; sustains no tottering power, however worthy,—and sells 
the secrets of lives, the skeletons of closets, at the liner’s penny ; 
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abjuring the duty of selection for the rewards of sensationalism, 
and honoring truth as jmuch or little as it pays more or less 
than falsehood in the coin of Judas, that is the price of blood! 
Why, Joyce, a few, only a few more conscientious, uncom- 
promising practical Christian journalists in control of the American 
secular press to-day would transform the country, purify politics, 
idealize society, chasten art, and make the youth and liberty 
which are the present boast of America its immortal attributes ; 
since these are quick only in the deathless soul, alike of nation 
and of individual man. No place for religion in secular journal- 
ism? There is Christ’s own place, Joyce, usurped by Barabbas 
the robber! From my soul, I believe that Mr. Raymond will 
help, and not hinder you, to push the Proneer toward the heights 
of journalism. His is a naturally noble soul, a pure mind, and 
a generous heart. God has His Hand on such, and I prophesy 
that you will live to see the Divine coercion evident!” — 

With a non-committal gesture, suggesting dismay rather than 
discourtesy, Joyce rose in silence. He wished with all his 
rebellious heart that Father Martin had not suggested haunting 
spiritual questions at this particular crisis. To resist his appeal 
was equally painful to Joyce, sentimentally and spiritually; his 
grateful devotion to the priest intensifying his natural impulse 
to meet half-way any overture inspired by affection; while his 
conscience, tender even in its torpidity, stirred restlessly, like a 
butterfly in its chrysalis, impelled to struggle, yet still unwinged 
for even the lowest flight. But in his mistaken judgment, the 
worldly interests so dear to his ambition seemed fatally at stake ; 
and his decision to forward them at the expense of finer im- 
pulses was deliberate and resolute, even though not a noble 
choice commanding perfect self-approval! As he stood aside for 
Father Martin’s precedence, his clouded face reflected his interior 
struggle; but it cleared with buoyant celerity as his returning 
host unexpectedly confronted him, gaily waving an open 
telegram. 

“Just making for the ladies, are you?” he inquired with a 
mischievous smile. ‘‘ Business before pleasure, young man! I 
am wired for, and must be off by the midnight express; and 
the best thing for you to do is to make the break with me! 
If you think well of it, vamoose now for your little bag, and be 
back here before eleven sharp, when you can make all your 
by-bys. Think you can manage it?” 


. 
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“JT shall be on time, sir,” responded Joyce. Then his lumi- 
nous face turned to Father Martin. Their eyes and hands met 
by. common. impulse,—all the optimism of youth in Joyce’s 
smile as he instinctively appealed to his friend for sympathy in 
his hope and happiness. 

“God bless you, my boy,” murmured Father Martin; “ but we 
must have a last word, Joyce! I'll go to the train with you!” 

‘“Am I to go to-night, too?” asked Stephen, as Joyce de- 
parted. 
“No, you are to do escort-duty. The ladies have just de- 
cided upon a run to the Ranch, and you’ll. have to gold-plate 
the tracks for them.” 

“Of course Mina is not included,” asserted ‘Stephen, with a 
sigh of relief. Hitherto his happiness had. been supreme when 
his little sister had accompanied him to the Western Ranch; but 
- in consideration of Joyce Josselyn’s migration, he considered the 
Ranch no longer a propitious resort for her. Better her-isolated 
nest in her own little villa, under the wing of the watchful 


Mam’selle ! 
But fate was against the discreet Stephen; and even while 


he had been listening to Father Martin, the impassioned rapids 
of human life had been gushing nearer and. nearer the little Mina. 

“Mina not included?”’.echoed Raymond. “Most deluded of 
brothers, poor little Mina’s sins have been finding her out; and 
she would be sent to the Ranch by wire or .telephone, if 
Mam’selle could accomplish the feat! A bold, bad operatic 
manager ventured to present himself at the villa; and in wrath 
beyond even the power.of French to express, Mam’selle boarded 
the first train for Carruthdale!” 

“You do not mean to say that Mam’selle is here?” 

“Very much here,” laughed Raymond. . “Entirely too much 
here, for poor little Mina! In fact, her tears are the feminine 
feature of a regular petticoat-row! That’s why I-got rid of 
Josselyn! But Martin and you are all in the family; so come 
along, and jolly up Mina!” 

As Stephen’s face blanched, he turned impulsively to Father 
Martin. 

“My. sister,” he cried, “my wilful, innocent little sister! 
Help me to save her, father,—help me!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


A MENTONE PLAQUE. ) 


MENTONE Plague is a large, round, mainly-green 
object; and is meant rather for ornament than for 
use. ‘There is a certain agreeable savagery about 
the coloring. Primitive. man. is noted for his 
“happy hits” in decorative’ art: .He deals in 

the simplest forms, and in “primary” tints; notches spoon- 
handles; dots and pierces. bone and horn implements; scratches 
lines at more or less regular intervals on his bowls of baked clay, 
rubbing into these lines bright red, or green, or jetty black; and 
the results, strange to say, are. things of beauty, which are as 
real light to the artist’s eye. 

The great disc in vivid green, and the branch of glowing 
oranges, dark leaves, and snow-white blossoms in high relief 
upon it, give the Mentone charger its archaic flavor; but the 
excessively realistic modelling of fruit and flowers rather detracts 
from the pleasing maiveté of my platter. I know of but one 
place in which to find this special majolica; it is°a long, low 
wooden shed, that looks like one of the hasty constructions 
dating from the first days after the last serious earthquake. 
Over the entrance you may read: Potteries de Menton. 

Je suis la marchande, says an old dame from the deepest recesses 


. 
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of la baraque. She will come.into the shop proper, she adds, when 
she has prepared “a good soup.” The shed is very draughty ; 
but, yesterday, the outgoing buyers said that the old woman 
had a son lying very, very ill; and I waited as patiently as I 
could until the invalid-cookery should be finished. When a little 
messenger had been despatched with something hot and smoking, 
the cook emerged from the partitioned end of her shed—a fat, 
motherly figure, wrapped in at least six shawls, and wearing on 
her hands the ragged halves of knitted gloves; for it can be 


MENTONE BY MOONLIGHT. 


cold, in winter, at Mentone! Za Marchande (she told me that 
this was: her proper style and title) found what I wanted in 
terra cotta; she picked up a plague, all glowing in its red-orange, 
white, and greens; and she felt “‘sure she had just the sort of 
glass jar I asked for, if she could but lay her hand on it; mais, 
voyez-vous, ma bonne dame, mon enfant—/” And here the 
flood-gates were loosed! Some one she must talk to, and mon 
enfant must be the topic; and she must pour forth a long, sad 
tale! She thinks he is “consumptive.” At any rate, the doctor 
says, the present trouble is catarrh, and that mon enfant came for 











MENTONE PLAQUE. 








THE CEMETERY AT MENTONE. 


advice too late, too late!” He was one that “would never care 
for himself” ; and ‘now he is breathless unless when he is up- 
right; alas, alas!” And then she bethought herself of my con- 
cerns, passing abruptly to them; but only to return, a moment 
later, to mon enfant and her trouble; for the very business re- 
minded her of him who was “such an expert merchant. And 


now, dear soul, he has not lain in his bed for forty nights, but 
must sit up always, always; or walk about, catching his breath. 
It is that: the want of breath!” 

She drew herself up to her full height in all her many 
shawls; and her old eyes flashed, because they are full of life 








A FAVORITE SPOT FOR THE MORNING SUN-BATH. 
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still, and she is of the South, as she_ said, reproachfully: 
“What right has he to be jpoitrinaire. Here am I, seventy 
years old! Am / consumptive? And he—six and thirty! All 
the others—all five of them—gone out into the world. One is 
dead. But he stayed with me always. He managed everything 
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LOOKING OUT OVER THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


here; knew languages; ah, yes, he had much capacity! But 
he: fell. sick, as I told you; and the doctor said: ‘Be idle: 
take.a good..nourishment.’ But what can you do when it has 
‘gone.so far? Rest he cannot; night and day, day and night, 
he just gasps; or he.coughs, ever and always!” 

She. was eager and tearful; but the practical sometimes 
would break in upon her, and she would remember that she 
had not found my glass jar yet. My purchases must be counted, 
too, and their cost summed up. To my poor words of comfort 
la marchande paid no heed. She “knows how these consump- 
“tives are, #/” Besides, she has “had her intimation.” She 
drops her voice over “intimation.” ‘It was only a dream,” 
she goes on; “and foreigners pay no heed to these things,” 
but ske “believes them.” Then, weeping bitterly, she recounts 
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how she “saw so plainly, but so plainly! the crucifix that hangs 
against the wall glide down lower and lower; and then it 
slowly rose again. Ah, yes! it is just as if I saw it again, this 
minute! . . . And ‘that meant?’ Why, any one could 
understand so plain a sign as that/ Even a foreigner must 
perceive. Of course, it meant that Jou buon Diou was coming 
for the sick man, and would take him away!” 

Once more our business flitted across her mind, and to that 
she applied herself, still sobbing a little. After awhile she 
added: “I wish he would take him soon, /ou buon Diou, for it 
is heart-breaking to see a creature suffer so—gasping for every 
breath! I resigned myself, with a great sob, when I had my 
intimation. Ah me, he is so weak now! Think you, he fell— 
only from want of strength! He fell there—close’ by me—on 
the floor. May the good God take him quickly! “Yet, how 
lonely it will be here!” ; 

The barague is shut to-day. A paper, nailed to the rough 
door, bears the words: Fermé pour cause de décés.: 

So La Marchande's prayer is answered. 





THE MISSION FIELD. 


©HE WISSION FUELD. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


“SIS humble work, this reaping. Yet Thy call 
#©6Brings down Thy glory with it, sweeping o’er ! 
Thine is the field and Thine the threshing- 
floor, 
O Blessed Lord! The yellow masses fall 
Beneath our silver sickles, gladdening all; 
While bright, afar—we see its open door! 
Thy golden Garner glitters evermore. 
Why heed the world? Its wormwood or its gall? 


In vain its sneer! How vain its luring word! 
I see the vision, I behold Thy smile! 

The sickles glide like music. Quickly gird 
My limbs for labor! Nothing shall beguile. 

Thy jewelled horn is blowing! Swift I run 

To join Thy reapers singing in the sun. 
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THE WEAVERS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


HE products of the hand-looms have in past ages 
been among the finest fabrics in the world, and 
even to-day this primitive method of weaving is 
found among the savage and semi-civilized nations 
of the world where exquisite cloths, blankets, 

and other textile fabrics are made. The carefulness of the 
weave, and the individual expression of designs, form the chief 
attractions of these fabrics. In the Philippine Islands the hand- 
loom is still an important factor in the industry of the people, 
and we may look with interest and profit at some of the 
methods of curing.the fibres and weaving them into fabrics 
prevalent in these new possessions of ours beyond the Pacific. 
The islands abound in fibre-producing plants, and the natives 
have succeeded in producing from them wonderful fabrics for 
useful and ornamental effects. 

The fibrous plants most in use in the Philippines for weav- 
ing purposes are wool, hemp, cotton, silk, bamboo, cocoanut, 
and pineapple fibre. There are besides these a number of minor 
plants which furnish fibre for special weaving, but they do not 
occupy a prominent place in the textile industry of the people. 
The method of raising these fibrous plants for common use is 
very primitive, and consists chiefly in letting nature do the 
work. The wonderful tropical climate and fertile soil make the 
plants flourish without much cultivation, and they grow on wild, 
uncultivated soils almost as well as in the prepared fields. Like- 
wise the method of preparing the fibre for weaving purposes is 
simple and crude. In the case of cotton there is little attempt 
to make a fine grade of thread out of it, and it is employed 
chiefly in the manufacture of heavy goods. Sail-cloth, sacks, 
bagging, and blankets are all made of the coarse cotton fibre. 
This is partly due to the fact that the cotton plant has never 
been cultivated and improved by selection. The result is that 
the plant is in a wild or semi-wild condition, and the fibre is 
too coarse by nature for any fine work. Cotton weaving, con- 
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sequently, can be dismissed without much further discussion. It 
is an industry that is crude in the extreme in the Philippines, 
and is carried on only by the commonest weavers. It is, how- 
ever, an industry that promises much for the future; for with 
proper cultivation of the plant, and the introduction of good 
machinery, a cotton trade of unexampled value and importance 
could be built. up in the Philippines. 

The wool industry of the islands is not much more advanced 
than the cotton. There has been no attempt to introduce full- 
blooded, fine-grade sheep there. Nearly all the flocks are wild 
or semi-wild sheep found running over the hills and low levels 
of the country. The natives have an irregular system of owner- 
ship over these animals, and once a year they round up the 
herds and shear them. But the wool is coarse, and of. little 
value other than for common uses. Light-weight) serges: are 
manufactured in Manila out of the best of this wool.. This 
serge, however, is manufactured entirely with the hand-loom. 
There is no machinery to speak of on the islands tor making 
the cloth either out of wool or cotton. The fabrics produced 
are flimsy and coarse, and usually they are dyed black. The 
natives look upon this serge with an affectionate eye, and it is 
worn with pride on holidays and special occasions. Neverthe- 
less, it will not stand much exposure to rain or sun. The dye 
soon fades out, and the utter flimsy character of the fabric is 
then revealed. The Spanish residents on the islands endeavored 
to introduce wool manufacture, but most of the so-called Spanish 
goods are brought from Spain, and were not woven in the 
Philippines. 

Hemp has naturally taken the precedence of all other fibrous 
plants in the Philippines, and more attention has been bestowed 
upon its cultivation and manufacture than upon any other two 
plants. More of the natives are engaged in one way or another in 
the hemp industry ‘han in all the other textile industries combined. 
Hemp is raised on an extensive scale, and it is found almost 
generally wherever suitable land for its growth can be found. 
Under American control the hemp industry promises to increase 
beyond anything ever witnessed before, and natives and Ameri- 
cans are working toward this end. The natives prepare the 
hemp fibre for market in the most crude manner. Knives are 
set in a log, and the stalk is drawn over this, thus separating 
the fibre from it easily and quickly. As labor is very cheap in 
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the islands, the need of machinery to do this work at less cost 
of time and laber has not been greatly felt. The fibre is 
bleached in the sun after it is separated from the stalk, and is 
then put in readiness for spinning into yarns. All these differ- 
ent steps are as crude and primitive as that of separating the 
fibre from the stalk. The methods of preparing the different 
fibres for spinning into yarns will be described later. 

The fabrics manufactured from the cecoanut, bamboo, and 
pineapple fibres need special description, because they represent 
industries practically non-existent in the United States. Most 
of the highest grades of textile fabrics are manufactured from 
these fibres. The pineapple fibre, for instance, is very soft in 
texture, almost like silk to the touch, glossy in appearance, and 
holds a dye with remarkable tenacity. The cloth made from 
this fibre passes under the general name of “jusi,” and both 
natives and foreigners hold it in high esteem. The fibre is 
taken from the pineapple plant and dried in the sun. Then it 
is cut into convenient lengths for manipulating, and bleached in 
the sun if intended for white goods. The sun makes the fibre 
as white and soft as the purest silk. The sun adds a distinct 
gloss to the fibre that cannot be obtained so well by any arti- 
ficial methods. The fibre intended for the dark goods is boiled 
in-a kettle to make it more pliable, and then exposed for a 
short time to the sun to obtain a glossy surface. This gloss 
gives a silky appearance even to the finished product, and it is 
not an artificial finish, as visitors often imagine. 

The cocoanut fibre is not so soft and silky as the pineapple, 
and it is employed chiefly for making ropes, twines, nets, and 
cables. The cocoanut husks are gathered by the natives for this 
purpose and dried in the sun. Natives comb and pull out the 
fibrous threads, and place them together in a bunch. Then 
they are formed and twisted together ready for the wer. 
This work. is all very simple and primitive, and the cheapest 
laborers in the islands can do the work. The fisheries of the 
islands are dependent upon the cocoanut-fibre manufacturers for 
all their nets and seines and lines. A great many of them 
make their own nets. They hire natives to gather the husks of 
the cocoanuts, and then they dry and weave the fibres into nets 
and lines. Vast quantities of cocoanut fibre are used in this 
way all along the coasts, and the fisheries probably consume 
fully half the products of this industry. 
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Little need be said about the silk industry of the islands, for 
it is so crude and primitive that it hardly forms any industry 
comparable to that found in China or Japan. The natives show 
little skill in handling it, and what silk weaving is done in the 
Philippines the Chinese are mostly responsible for. The few 
silk farms are scarcely worthy of the name. Most of the silk 
used in weaving in the fancy fabrics is imported from China or 
Japan, and is not raised on the islands. 

The split bamboo textile is a coarse stuff used quite exten- 
sively in the Philippines. The bamboo fibre is used mostly, how- 
ever, to form the warps for weaving purposes, and the filling is 
made of cocoanut fibre. The bamboo fibre cannot be made 
pliable enough for shuttle purposes, and consequently it can 
hardly be called a textile fabric for weaving. It occupies a 
prominent place in the industries of the islanders, however, for 
mat and carpet making. The bamboo is split by knives into 
very thin, long strips, and these are woven together by hand. 
When compactly woven they make very enduring carpets, rugs, 
saddles, and covers for packages. 

In all of these different industries the fibre is prepared for 
spinning into yarns by hand, and as there are no picking or 
carding machines on the islands, the work must be performed 
slowly and laboriously by cheap hand labor. The fingers are 
the most primitive machines used by the natives, but the comb 
is also extensively employed. The hand-combs used for the 
different textiles vary in size, shape, and roughness. Some are 
made of wood, others of shells, and a few of metals. They are 
all rough and crude in design. The combing and carding are 
necessarily unsatisfactory, and the work, besides being tedious, 
is often very poorly done. The finished yarns vary in size and 
weight as the result of this primitive method, and in order to 
produce fine fabrics it is necessary to go around and select 
threads or yarns of about the same size and density. No one 
laborer can be depended upon to produce uniform products. 

The spinning is done on hand-wheels. In some of the least 
progressive of the islands even the spinning-wheel has not come 
to stay, and the spinning is done by hand and a rude piece of 
wood. By twisting the hands back and forth in endless motions 
the workmen succeed in producing a yarn somewhat similar to 
that spun on the wheel. The dyeing of the yarns is all the 
work of the women, and the chief dyes used are of vegetable 
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origin. The native woods of the Philippines are full of trees 
and plants whose juice or sap produces very good dyes. In 
fact, dyes are obtained as easily as the fibrous plants, nature 
supplying the whole list of them in the woods and swamps. 

After the threads and yarns are spun, and the proper dyes 
have been soaked into them, the native workers prepare the 
fibre for.the loom. The preparation of a warp for the loom is 
even slower and more tedious than any of the processes that 
have been followed up to this time. The side of a wall or a 
wooden rack is employed for this purpose. Hooks and pins are 
arranged on this to take the thread as it is adjusted. The 
women usually arrange the warp, and they string the threads 
over and over with the utmost patience. When a section of 
the warp is thus put upon the pins and hooks it is taken off 
and wound to the beam of the loom. 

The latter is a crude, century-old wooden affair, built prob- 
ably by the early Spanish settlers. In many respects they are 
more primitive and ancient-looking than those in use in this 
country two centuries ago. The motive-power is entirely by 
hand or foot. The shuttle is thrown by hand, and the treadles 
are operated by the foot. The looms rumble and shake under 
the foot-power, but they seem to do their work almost as well 
as when first built. Few of the natives seem to possess the 
skill or ambition to make new looms, and they cling to the 
. old ancestral ones until they have been patched and repaired 
a dozen times. 

All of the looms on the islands are plain, and nothing more 
elaborate than stripes and plaids can be woven on them. The 
Philippine weavers consequently excel in their striped and plaid 
patterns, and most of their fabrics are in these designs. Where 
more artistic figures appear on their cloth, such as in the “jusi ” 
cloth, it is all the work of hand after the cloth has been woven. 
Some of the weavers are experts in this hand-work, and they 
produce most excellent patterns with the patience of their 
nation. The native designers also produce effects by coloring, 
which is also performed laboriously by hand, and with the most 
primitive implements. The plain warp and filling goods are the 
chief products of the islands, but the demand for fancy cloths 
has stimulated designers to weave fancy patterns in the cloth 
after it has been finished. 

The plain cloths are used most generally by the poor and 
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medium classes, and the fancy goods are sold to the wealthier 
classes, especially to the resident Spaniards, and considerable 
quantities are exported to Spain, Japan, and China. These 
fancy cloths sell at good prices, and the weavers and designers 
receive what they consider ample pay for their work. 

The textile trade of the islands is thus in the primitive state 
that one expects to find in a half-civilized country,-and the 
fancy fabrics that are raised above the commonplace are the 
results of slow hand-labor. Such work could not exist in any 
country where wages were moderately high. Even machinery 
to compete with this cheap, skilled labor would have to be of 
approved pattern, and not antiquated. It is hardly possible to 
ship old, antiquated’ weaving machinery to the Philippines and 
expect it to pay for itself in competition with the cheap labor 
of the weavers. Modern weaving, spinning, carding, and finish- 
ing machinery would completely revolutionize the textile in- 
dustry on the islands, and this must eventually be the outcome 
of our possession of the territory. The Philippines offer great 
possibilities for future development in this line; but there must 
first be peace throughout all the islands, co-operation with the 
natives, capital sufficient to change the present condition of 
affairs, and machinery and men able to lift the industry from 


its present low state. 
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A CHAPTER FROM MY DIARY. 


BY A RELIGIOUS. 


S ean N a narrow cot in the Tombs Francesco Bruno 
Se sat gazing at the whitewashed wall opposite. 
‘Wa ami The clang of his iron cell door, mingled with a 
N t WW J groan from the big key as the keeper turned it 
a 43 in the lock, still rung in his ears. A sound of 
shuffling feet, outside in the corridor, with the murmur of men’s 
voices, seemed like an echo of waves on a far-off shore. Where 
was'he? How came he there? His brain utterly refused to 
do its work, and was as a stopped clock, for the ticking of 
which he vainly waited. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the door, and a woman’s 
low voice spoke to him in a foreign tongue. From the inflec- 
tion he knew a question was asked. Raising his bloodshot 
eyes to the grating, he beheld a face framed in white. He 
thought of a picture he had seen, in his sunny Italy, of an 
angel standing at St. Peter’s prison door. Was the same mira- 
cle to be repeated now? Were the chains of shame and dis- 
grace to be struck from him, and was he to go out into God’s 
free sunshine once more? As the Sister still stood at the door, 
he remembered his manners as a gentleman, and rising, said 
with a profound bow, in Italian: “My Sister, I speak no Eng- 
lish.” Sister Madeleine understood little Italian, but the 
womanly instinct of her compassionate heart comprehended the 
poor fellow’s misery. He appeared a sorrowful figure indeed. 
The deadly pallor of his face was accentuated by a black 
moustache, whose waxed ends stood out about two or three 
inches from his face. His torn and dusty clothing gave evidence 
of the rough treatment he had received. When he spoke a 
pathetic smile dispelled for the moment his usual mournful ex- 
pression. 

On inquiring for an interpreter, a young prisoner, Italian, 
Luigi Valeri, who after five years’ residence in the country had 
acquired a good knowledge of English, presented himself. After 
a few preliminary questions the narration began. 
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To the sister’s finely attuned ear it seemed like listening to 
a little musical symphony. A fierce denunciatory speech from 
Francesco, explosive comments by Luigi, sad phrases in a minor 
key spoken by the prisoner, then sympathetic staccato clicks, 
with many gestures, by the interested interpreter. 

Francesco’s native city was beautiful Naples. He was the 
only child of parents in comfortable circumstances. At the age 
of ten he lost his father by an accident. Cardinal R , a 
near relative of his mother, assumed the guardianship of the 
boy. He was sent to college, and on his graduation was ad- 
mitted to a military school. After taking his diploma, a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the army was presented to him. He 
joined the Abyssinian expedition and earned a decoration for 
valor on the field of battle. On his return home he heard from 
some of his young compatriots of the wonderful fortunes which 
are so quickly made in the United States. 

Anxious to secure a competency for his beloved mother in 
her old age, he made preparations to emigrate to America. 
There was another reason for making {his fortune. Rosina 
Verchetti, the sweetest girl in Naples, had promised to await 
his return from America. As poor Francesco spoke his eyes 
filled with tears, and drawing a small silver crucifix from his 
pocket, he kissed it reverently. “Her gift!” he exclaimed. 
Before his departure Rosina had given him a letter of introduc- 
tion to her eldest sister, who some years before had married on 
her arrival a young Neapolitan, Angelo Pantanelli, to whom 
she had been long betrothed. He was. proprietor of a small 
restaurant, and kept a few boarders. 

After a sorrowful parting from his beloved mother and dear 
Rosina he arrived in New York. On presenting his letter to 
Madame Pantanelli he was very warmly received by that lady 
and her husband, and invited to remain with the family as long 
as he wished. ° 

Anxious at once to begin making the fortune which would 
mean so much to the dear mother and Rosina, he thought there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining a position as teacher of lan- 
guages. But here was an obstacle. He was totally ignorant of 
English. Day after day he frequented the offices of teachers’ 
agencies, always to receive the same answer: No vacancy. 
What was to be done? The sum of money he had brought 
with him gradually dwindled. Homesickness was depriving him of 
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sleep and appetite; the chances of obtaining employment were 
lessening each day. He was too proud to make his difficulties 
known to madame or to her husband. In fact he had taken 
an aversion to the man, which he could not overcome. Gloomy 
and sullen, Pantanelli seemed to exert a baleful influence over 
his wife, who trembled at his very look. At the close of a day 
of weary disappointment, as he was entering his room a letter 
was handed him by his. hostess. It bore the Naples postmark. 
Recognizing his dear mother’s writing, he hastily opened the 
envelope. A money order fluttered to the floor. As madame 
picked up the paper to hand it him she glanced at it, and a hard 
glitter came into her eyes. “You have good news!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, the best,” he answered. “My madre is lonely for 
her boy and wishes me to return home.” 

“Will you go?” she asked. 

“I see no future for me here,” Francesco said sadly. ‘With 
no knowledge of English it is useless for me to remain in the 
country.” 

“Perhaps if you persevere a little longer your luck will 
turn.” 

‘No, no, I have no chance of success, and what would I 
do at the end of a month or two? My money would be all 
gone, and I could not ask the madre to send me any more. 
She has doubtless pinched herself to save this.” 

The prospect of seeing his mother and Rosina once more 
lightened the poor fellows heart and he enjoyed a good 
night’s rest. Next morning he took the precious letter from 
his bureau and, placing it in his pocket, inquired his way to 
the banker’s. As the Italian money-changer’s office was in 
an adjoining street, a few minutes’ walk brought him to the . 
building. He took his place in a long line of his countrymen, 
who were anxious to get drafts in {order that they could send 
home part of their earnings by a steamer which sailed the follow- 
ing day. 

Taking out his letter, he looked for the money order. It was 
not there. Had he dropped it? No; impossible. His last act 
the night before, after rereading the letter, was to place the order 
within the letter and return them to the envelope. What could 
have happened? He would return and question madame. It 
might have slipped out on the floor of his room. With quickened 
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step he reached the house. Signor Pantanelli had gone to 
market. His wife was superintending the waiters who were at 
work in the restaurant. 

“Back. so soon?” madame exclaimed. 

“Yes; I have lost my order. Have you arranged my’apart- 
ment yet?” 

“No one has entered it since you left a few moments ago.” 

Bounding up the narrow staircase, he rushed into the small 
room. Turning over every article on his bureau, he then dragged 
out table, chairs, and looked everywhere; but no sign of the 
paper. What was to be done. He had evidently been robbed; 
but by whom? He could bring no evidence against any one in 
the house. Some person might have slipped it from his pocket 
while waiting his turn at the banker’s. But that seemed im- 
possible. The thief would certainly not have taken the trouble 
to replace envelope and letter. 

Farewell now to all hope of returning to his native land and 
dear ones. The spirit of despair seized him, and all his faculties 
seemed paralyzed. 

“There is a pistol in your trunk,” whispered the tempter. 
“Why not end all this misery? Nothing is before you but 
starvation. All will be over in a few seconds.” Slowly, as if 
under the influence of a spell, the poor fellow rose. Darkness 
surrounded him. He groped his way to a corner where his trunk 
Stood. Under a pile of clothing his hands came in contact 
with the cold steel of his revolver. Slowly he drew it out. As 
he knelt with the muzzle close against his forehead his mother’s 
sweet, sad face came vividly before him. There was a look of 
reproach and horror in her beautiful eyes. 

A sound of hurrying feet up the stairs broke the silence, 
and he heard a woman shriek as his arm was grasped. Having 
had his finger on the trigger, the sudden jerk pressed it down 
and the pistol was discharged. A groan, and Madame Panta- 
nelli fell to the floor. When he opened his eyes she was lying 
at his feet, her face covered with blood. There was a great 
hubbub in the room and halls, which were crowded with angry, 
gesticulating Italians. 

In a few moments a policeman entered, followed by Signor 
Pantanelli. ‘ Arrest that man,” shouted he; “I accuse him of 
murdering my wife!” 

Poor Francesco was so dazed he could not utter a word. 
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The policeman seized him by the collar and dragged him up to 
a standing position. ‘‘Come with me,” he said roughly. Still 
holding him, a way was cleared through the dense crowd with 
the aid of a stout club. As he was dragged through the streets 
stones were thrown at him by cruel boys, and the cry of 
“Murderer!” was shouted until the crowd grew hoarse. He 
was glad to get within the shelter of the prison walls. 

Having no money, a lawyer was appointed to defend him. 
Not a friend came forward, and as he could speak no English 
his case was disposed of very quickly. The woman’s injuries, 
instead of being serious, were found to be slight, her forehead 
having been only grazed by the ball. In consideration of this 
fact Francesco received a sentence of four years in Sing Sing 
prison. 

The position of Francesco appealed so strongly to Sister 
Madeleine’s kind heart that she resolved to go to Judge Coudert 
and explain all the circumstances. She lost no time in request- 
ing an interview with Judge Coudert. That gentleman listened 
very kindly to her version of the affair, particularly as she grew 
quite eloquent about the prisoner being a stranger in a foreign 
land, unacquainted with our language. 

When she had finished he said: 

“My dear Sister, you have only heard one side of the story. 
Let me tell you the other. What would you think of a man 
who would deliberately plot to break up the happiness of a 
family by urging a wife and the mother of three children to 
elope with him? Then, when she would not listen to his en- 
treaties, the villain attempted to take her life. Should I have 
mercy on such a scoundrel?” 

Sister Madeleine was so shocked at this dark side of the 
story that her only reply was, that she could not consistently 
plead for mercy. 

The next day Francesco, with seven other companions in 
misery, handcuffed two and two, took the sad journey up to 
Sing Sing. 

Through the intercession of Sister Madeleine, who felt in- 
justice had been done him, even against an array of facts, and 
moreover as this was his first term, lighter work was given him. 

Being naturally fond of study, Francesco attended an after- 
noon school, which had been organized by the warden for 
the benefit of prisoners whose early education had been neg- 
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lected. He devoted himself to learning English, and as he was 
a good linguist, he soon spoke and wrote it well. He was a 
model prisoner, and quickly won the respect and esteem of 
both his companions and officials. 

After awhile he was selected for a position in the prison 
library, which was very congenial to him. Sister Madeleine 
always saw him on her visits. 

One day he asked if she would give a longer interview than 
usual, as he wished to tell her something. Having always taken 
a deep interest in the poor fellow she readily consented. 

He informed the sister that a friend who knew the circum- 
stances of his case had written him in Italian. He handed the 
sister an extract from the letter, which had been translated by 
him into very good English. It was as follows: 


NEW YORK, February 14, 1898. 

FRIEND FRANCESCO BRUNO: Now, dear friend, I let you 
know that a few days ago I saw Marie Pantanelli, and I asked 
her about your trial.and her false witness that she made against 
you; and she, weeping, answered me: “If you want to know 
the secret of my heart I will tell you; but you must promise 
not to speak of it to anybody.” And here she began: 

“T pass all my nights weeping, in dreadful agitation, and 
my dreams are very frightful. I know that Francesco is inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was sentenced to four years. 
He did not shoot me; he would only shoot himself for his 
misfortune, and I was wounded only by catching his pistol from 
his hand. But, alas! I was obliged to tell the judge that he 
would shoot me, for my husband and brother constrained me to 
do so, after they had taken his money. Francesco was sen- 
tenced innocently, and God will punish me for my false witness. 
The business of my husband goes very badly; my brother, 
after two weeks that Frank was sent to Sing Sing, was arrested 
and sentenced to fifteen years.. My conscience is overcast. Three 
years now for Francesco will soon be past, but my soul will 
be for ever in sin for my false witness against the poor man. 
Well, one day God and Francesco will have mercy on me, and 
forget and forgive my dreadful sin.” 

And now, Friend Francesco, you will know that the remorse 
comes over, and that “‘God don’t pay the Sabbath,” as we say, 
and everybody knows you are an innocent man and a _ very 
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unfortunate one. Forgive and forget, my dear friend, and God 
will bless you. PAOLI. 


Tears filled the sister's eyes as she read. ‘Why did you 
not let me know about this before?” she asked. A sorrowful 
smile was Francesco’s only answer. 

“ But justice to yourself requires that this bad woman should 
retract her lies, and your good name be restored,” she resumed 
warmly. Francesco drew from the. breast pocket of his striped 
prison coat a little silver crucifix. 

“Do you remember, my sister, this memento of our Lord, 
and my telling you it was given me as a parting gift by a 
sweet angelic girl on my departure from my native land. Rosina 
died three months ago of a broken heart. Grief for the mis- 
deeds of her brother and sister killed her. Continual weeping 
over my disgrace has destroyed my mother’s sight. May I not 
add something to the sacrifice? My continual prayer night and 
day has been for the conversion of the misguided men and the 
woman who wrought my ruin. My sufferings have made me 
compassionate to every form of human misery. In another 
month I shall have finished my term. As my mother’s relative, 
the cardinal, has recently died, and bequeathed her a large sum 
of money, I have no fear for her future. 

“T shall return to my native land and devote myself to the 
service of poor prisoners who are the victims of circumstantial 
evidence. As the iron has entered my own soul so deeply, I 
can more deeply sympathize with those who are accused. 

“Pray for this grace, dear sister, that each time I gaze on 
my crucifix I may repeat with my whole heart the sublime 
prayer of our agonizing Lord: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’” 





‘THERE ARE OTHER CARES THAN EARTHLY ONES HERE. 


THE HOUSE OF SILENCE. 


RN the centre of a horizon enclosed by the hills of 
the Perche, close by Mortagne, in the Orne, rich 
and fertile plains spread out in vast area, with 

® variegated cultivation. The lowing of the herds 

ium =oand the sound of the bells are the only voices 
heard there; man ceaselessly tills the soil, but seldom speaks. 
It is the kingdom of the monks of the Grande Trappe,- and no- 
where else in the world is so little noise made. 

From the outside, the place has the appearance of a large 
agricultural or industrial establishment, but when the eyes rest 
upon the light spire which rises above the architectural mass of 
the Grande Trappe it is easy to understand that the guests o: 
this place have other cares than earthly ones. 

The monastery where prayers are said is quite close to the 
shops where work is performed. This monastery makes some 
pretension of similarity to the convents of ancient times; the 
refectory, with its stone columns, has the elegance and haughty 
appearance of a gothic nave, while its cloisters and chapel have 
the august simplicity of buildings erected in olden times. All 
around this monastery stand new buildings, supplied with a 
stock of modern tools and arranged [for the industrial comfort 
of the miller, the chocolate-maker, and the printer. 
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A circle of plains where the flocks abound, stables, and 
farms surround this group of buildings. La Trappe supports 
itself. Close to it, and all around, there is sufficient to supply 
the modest needs of its inhabitants. 

Five ponds, like a string of beads, complete the landscape. 
According to some authors, it is to these ponds that the Trappe 
owes its name, from the traps set for the capture of fish of 
which the Trappists are not allowed to taste, and which are 
sold to dealers, some of whom come specially from Paris. Each 
year the sales of carp, pike, and eels amount to from five to 
six thousand francs. 

In the twelfth century a religious order, quite famous at 
that time, radiated over the whole of France, and even beyond; 
it was called the order of Citeaux. Its rules were of the strict- 
est austerity, and, continuously strengthened and held by these 
rules, the members of this order, called the Cistercians, devoted 
themselves to agriculture, science, and charity. They had such 
a prestige that a small colony of Norman friars, established at 
the Grande Trappe, applied for admission into the order of 
Citeaux, and the Czstercians accepted the newcomers. 


RECITING THE OFFICE IN THE CHOIR. 
Five centuries had elapsed; the Ctstercians had forgotten, 
here and there, the austerity of their obligations, and from the 


Grande Trappe a reform was inaugurated. A very elegant 
nobleman, M. de Rancé, had for a long time led in the salons 


. 
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of Paris a dissipated life; he was the man of the day, @ da 
mode, and the amusements of the court and the whirl of 
pleasures and passions absorbed the young man. He was in 
receipt of the income of a large number of monasteries, and, 


THE MONASTERY WHERE PRAYERS ARE. SAID. 


among these, the Grande Trappe, which thus supported the dis- 
tant recreations of this worldling. One day Rancé felt a crav- 
ing for meditation, and he came to the Trappe as regular abbot, 
applying to the monks the stern course he had adopted for 
himself. In the course of time he restored the austerity of the 
original rule of the Cistercians. 

Then the Grande Trappe became, in turn, a mother house. 
The reformed Cistercians is the exact term which was given to 
the new monastic branch of which the Grande Trappe was the 
trunk. For the sake of simplicity, all these monks were called 
Trappists, and all the convents which adopted the rule of M. de 
Rancé were designated by the name of Trappes. 

At the present day, besides the Grande Trappe, there are 
twenty other monasteries in France also called Trappes; five 
exist in Belgium. Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Great 
Britain have each three Trappes; Spain numbers two, and four- 
teen other Trappes are scattered over various parts of the 
world. The Norman monastery of the Grande Trappe was like 
the hive from which all these workers have swarmed. This 
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hive owes its fecundity to the fact that, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it awoke from its sleepiness and returned to the religious 
vitality of the original hive, Citeaux. The beginning of the 
twentieth century affords to the Trappists a last triumph; they 
have bought back the ancient monastery of Citeaux, and these 
reformed Cistercians will re-establish in tie very buildings of 
Citeaux the old Cistercian rule. 

There are to-day, throughout the entire world, over 3,400 
Trappists, grouped in seventy-five houses, or rather seventy-five 
small cities, for the Trappes recall, by their organization and 
the activity of their lives, those small cities of the Middle 
Ages separated from all contact with other cities, and finding in 
themselves everything to meet their requirements. Under our 
modern economical régime the various cities and countries com- 
municate with each other readily; exchange and travel are 
easy; between all these agglomerations of men there exists a 
bond of union, and we live partly through the products which 
other members of the human family send us. The Middle Ages, 
on the contrary, on account of slow and precarious means of 
communication, had compelled 
the small human groups to pro- 
vide for themselves, and to get 
along without the other groups, 
from whom they were separ- 
ated by unsafe roads, and they 


THE DORMITORY. 


were therefore obliged 
to lead an economical, 
independent, and au- 
tonomous existence. 
The Grande Trappe 
remains as a relic of 
the days of yore; it 
has its own life, and 
depends upon itself alone to sustain life. 

It relies upon each one of its members, and upon them only: 
The Trappist is not a recluse, confined to himself, satisfied with 
the gifts he receives, and multiplying penances in a pious inac- 
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THE REFECTORY. 





THE HOUSE OF SILENCE. 


ASKING PERMISSION TO SPEAK. 


tivity; he is an active worker, the auxiliary of a common en- 
terprise. A Trappe is a great co-operation of production, and 


each Trappist contributes his arms, his activity, and his prayers 
for the success of the general labor. It is, at the same time, a 
co-operation of consumption, and, as the Trappists consume 
much less than they produce, the surplus of products is applied 
to the decrease of the agricultural or industrial capital, and 
chiefly to beneficent deeds. The Trappists render charity with 
the product of their work; all they give, as well as all they eat, 
is the result of their toil, and work is the basis of their life. 

At two o’clock in the morning the Trappists get up, and 
through the long halls make their way to the chapel, where 
Matins and Lauds are either said or sung with solemn slowness ; 
then, at about half-past three in the morning, in the shadow of 
the sacred. place, the silence grows heavy, and the silhouettes of 
the Trappists fold themselves in deep devotion, each monk 
meditating in his inner self. Through the high windows of 
the chapel daylight does not filter as yet; small candles, here 
and there, light up the penumbra, where arise, in the back- 
ground of the stalls, monks, either all brown or ail white. 
Nothing can be understood by the stranger of the mysteri- 
ous language whispered in the darkness by these good souls, 
but one feels that, under the appearance of death, there is life. 
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At four o’clock the Masses are said, and then through the day 
the other parts of the office are distributed. Through the march 
of ages these daily psalmodies unite the Trappists with their 
fathers of the twelfth century. There is identity between these 
various generations of monks, which the analogy of the prac- 
tices of devotion and of the religious services, always the same 
through centuries, manifests and ratifies. 

At the hour when the cocks crow, the Trappists who have 
finished the service read in silence; it is their way of resting. 
They keep a rigorous silence, for the rule on this point is very 
strict. But it is now six o'clock, and for a few minutes the 
Trappists may speak. 

They all assemble in the chapter-hall and the abbot ques- 
tions them. To his questions the brethren reply in a loud 
voice, confessing their violations of the rules, and the abbot 
prescribes their penance publicly. 

To recite their sins to the confessor in the secrecy of the con- 
fessional, and to relate to the abbot at the general meeting of 
all the monks their infractions of the rules, often very insignifi- 
cant,—these are the two principal occasions on which the tongue 


PRAYING IN THE CEMETERY. 


of the Trappist can have its freedom, so that, as a rule,¥a 
Trappist only speaks to say, “I have done wrong,” using speech 
only to humble himself. 
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At seven o’clock work begins, and the hive swarms, buzzing 
but always silent, through the buildings of the monastery. 
Some go to wash the clothes, and others to rake the lawns; 
some go to the mill to make bread, which will, later on, be 
given out to the poor, and others wend their way to the choco- 
late factory to operate the powerful machinery which turns out 
over one thousand kilos of chocolate every day. 

There are some groups going towards the fields, or the 
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WORK IS A PART OF THEIR LIFE. 


woods; they are called thither by the harvest, or to cut wood. 
Between themselves, unless something happens which requires 
an explanation, not a word is exchanged, but they work to- 
gether. By means of signs they inform themselves and help one 
another, and through a wonderful. versatility they practise the 
discipline of silence and of work in common. Prayers and 
manual labor alternate until noon, and a bell marks the changes. 
At the first signal, the Trappist who is loading up stones leaves 
his work; the Trappist raking the walks puts down his hood 
and raises his head to heaven; the wood-cutters and the reapers 
give up their attractive and rough work in the open air, and all 
itogether return to the chapel. 

Noon has come, and the refectory is opened. On either side 
are long rows of tables, and each monk sitting at his little table. 
A piece of bread, a jug of cider, a plate of soup, vegetables 
and fruit constitute the Trappist’s fare. He tastes meat only in 
case of sickness. From the 14th of September until Easter he 
fasts every day; from Whit-Sunday until the 14th of September 
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he fasts twice a week, unless the heat or an increase of work 
prevents it. ‘‘Fasting and work,” once said Napoleon III. to 
the abbot of the Algerian Trappe of Staouéli, “are the best 
cooks of the Trappists.” These words were true; fasting and 
work bring hunger, and no hungry Trappist ever complains of 
his fare, or finds that the fresh and green vegetables which his 
brother gardeners grow are monotonous. 

Often, in the middle of a meal, some Trappist, whose public 


SOME ARE GUARDING THE FLOCKS. 


confession at the daily meeting has revealed a grave error, is 
seen going around kissing the feet of each of the brethren, who 
all esteem this voluntary humiliation. 

All this is accomplished without affectation, with simplicity, 
almost with good-humor; there is nothing pompous in these 
mortifications, nothing solemn in these humiliations. As a rule, 
a Trappist assimilates himself so well to the rule that he needs 
no effort to apply it. 

In the afternoon, as in the morning, prayers, choir, work in 
the fields or in the shops, reading or meditating, follow with 
regularity. Very often the same Trappist is not found at the 
same work he was performing in the morning. The reason for 
this is that work, in the Trappists’ eyes, is not only a means. 
whereby they support the monastery and earn their own food; 
it is also, as it were, an instrument of discipline, a training 
of the will and a continual trial of self-denial. The Trappist 
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must be ready for whatever work may be assigned to him by 
the abbot or by the cellarer, by which name the steward is 
known. He may have to tear himself away from the library, 
where he is copying beautiful hymn books, and go to sprinkle 
a clump of trees or whittle shavings. He must never refuse a 
task, but always perform his work with eagerness by virtue of 
the eternal law which demands that we toil, but, by virtue of the 
law of obedience, he has not the right to select his work. 

A light repast, even poorer than the morning meal, ends the 
day’s work. Then the Trappist, towards half-past five, reads 
and meditates; finally, at seven o'clock, this long file of silent 
shadows wends its way to the dormitory, which is common to 
all. It is an immense room, entirely bare; small partitions not 
high enough to reach the ceiling indicate the enclosure of the 
cells. There are no doors in front of these cells, a curtain of 
gray serge being the only protection. A camp bed is the entire 
furniture, and on the bed a straw mattress, a straw pillow and 
some blankets. Even when ill the Trappist is. compelled to 
sleep with his clothes on. He spends seven hours on tais hard 
bed, and when, in the middle of the night, the bell rings for 
the service, the Trappist, up at once, begins a new day rigor- 
ously similar to the preceding one. a 
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FATHER HOGAN AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
APOSTOLATE.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


HE translation into French of Father Hogan’s 
Clerical Studies is a happy and significant event. 
These remarkable essays by the best right belong 
to France, for it was on her soil, as Archbishop 
Mignot remarks in his Introduction, that they 
were remotely prepared, during the thirty years that their 
venerable author taught at St. Sulpice. To only comparatively 
few priests in the® United States Clerical Studies brought with 
it a personal reminiscence of the great Sulpician: his splendid 
intellectual honesty in the class-room; the spacious wisdom of 
his counsels in conferences; or the kindliness of his heart-to- 
heart talks in spiritual direction. For most of Father Hogan’s 
stay in America was taken up with the presidency of a diocesan 
seminary, where, naturally, the number of students is not large, 
nor the territory which they represent, extensive. It will be 
different with the ZLtudes du Clergé in France. There, priests 
by thousands, curés in their parishes, professors in universities, 
and some whom Providence has raised to the episcopate, will 
turn the pages of the book, and see again “le Maitre,” at 
whose feet in days long past they sat as pupils, and learned 
both the science and the virtue that befit a priest. To them 
truly is it just that this precious offering, the Summa of his 
teachings, should return. 

And France is more ready than we were for this work. We 
needed it, to be sure, and still need it badly in America. Beyond 
question, it has helped us; and to some among us, let us hope, 
earnest and gifted souls, it has been, with its revelation of new 
duties in this present time, an inspiration to fit themselves to 
discharge them. Still, we were not prepared for this book when 
first it appeared among us. We have been and are now a mis- 
sionary priesthood. We have been obliged by the necessities 


*Les Etudes du Clergé. Traduit de l’Anglais par l'Abbé A. Boudinhon, Professeur a 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris. Introduction par Monseigneur l’Archevéqued’Albi. F. Pustet, 
Rome; P. Lethielleux, Paris. 
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of souls to send out our best and brightest priests, who could 
have won eminence in study, to the needy dioceses of our 
boundless country, there to live and labor and die in self- 
annihilating labors. It is not then to be wondered at, nor im- 
puted to us as a fault, if we have not held a place of primacy 
in the exacting field of present-day apologetics, or in any other 
department of that apostolate of science wherein the church in 
this century is to fight the fiercest of her battles and gain, we 
trust, some of the most illustrious of her conquests. And as 
Father Hogan’s book is written from the stand-point of one 
familiar with the most advanced conditions of modern learning, 
its full significance would naturally escape many among us; its 
description of the necessities of a modern apologetic for Catho- 
licity would appear unreal, and its suggestions for reform in our 
methods of study and interpretation possibly extreme. To be 
\sure, every day is making plainer to us the preciousness of these 
scholarly views and far-sighted counsels. According as our 
parochial and missionary work is relieved of excessive pressure, 
and time may be employed in study; and in proportion as our 
seminaries, and above all our university, will become populous 
centres of students eager in research; we shall grow into a full 
realization of that intellectual vocation, its nourishment, its ob- 
stacles, and its responsibilities, to which leaders like Father 
Hogan, abreast of the age, if not ahead of it, are summon- 
ing us. 

But in France, the significance of Clerical Studies will be by 
a much more numerous circle instantly appreciated aright. There 
the crying need for mission-priests is not so clamorous as ours; 
and though we read complaints over the insufficient number of 
seminarists, there is probably no diocese in that country that is 
not represented by one or more brilliant clerics in advanced 
courses of study. Then France’s glorious traditions of Catholic 
scholarship; her numerous Grands Seminaires and universities ; 
her astonishingly large number of solid and progressive Catholic 
reviews ; and, more than all else, the acute hostility from with- 
out, and the divergent schools within the church,—all these 
have created a stimulating atmosphere of intellectual endeavor 
which has pervaded thousands of minds, and admirably fitted 
them properly to estimate this version of Father Hogan, and in 
the case of many, to derive timely encouragement and consola- 
tion from it. 
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It will be worth while to examine such a book as this, 
especially as bearing on the church’s position relatively to scien- 
tific research. We shall thereby not only learn something of 
the chief excellence of the work itself, but may also be brought 
to look upon a movement within the church which it is im- 
portant for our sacredest interests that we understand. 

The condition which Father Hogan confronts throughout 
these essays can best be described in his own words: 

“(The modern mind] has been trained to consider nature as 
subject to constant, universal laws, scarce ever, if at all, inter- 
fered with. Much of what was looked upon as supernatural in 
past times has now come to be accounted for by natural causes, 
and much more is universally discredited. . . . No wonder 
if the process unceasingly applied, and made familiar to ll, 
begets a wide-spread disposition to explain everything, in the 
present and in the past, by natural agencies known or unknown, 
.to distrust whatever claims to be outside or beyond them, and 
to suspect that as modern science has thus far set aside so 
much of the supernatural, further progress will ultimately dis- 
pose of what still remains of it” (p. 107 of the English edition). 

Now, at these attempted devastations by the armed hosts of 
science of religious belief, and of what has been long considered 
inseparable from religious belief, there are, among Catholics, two 
prevalent ways of looking. However, before giving the diver- 
gencies, let us establish the common underlying unity, which is 
the indisputable truth, that between real science and real re- 
ligion no conflict is possible. ‘‘The same God,” says the Vati- 
can Council, “who bestows faith, has given the light of reason 
to the human soul, and God cannot deny Himself, nor can truth 
be in contradiction with truth.” No fact of science, therefore, 
can ever damage a doctrine revealed by God. How, then, has 
come about the unfortunate turn of events set before us in our 
extract from Father Hogan? The answer to this question brings 
us to the two attitudes toward science which we have just said 
divide the minds of Catholics. 

Some among us put the matter thus, in one or two compre- 
hensive propositions: “The science of the century is opposed to 
Christianity. Therefore the science is diabolical and the century 
accursed; and we condemn both to the perdition whither they 
are hastening.” It is quite the same whether the science in 
point be in the field of physics, philosophy, history, or exegesis ; 


. 
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the hostility and distrust are genuine, stubborn, and, after awhile, 
instinctive. Those who adopt this view make it a matter of rule 
to obstruct and ridicule scientific hypotheses; and .should an 
hypothesis be raised to the province of certain truth, they yield 
it often only a sullen and sour assent. 

The other method is quite opposite to this. Its followers 
are those who believe speculatively, and follow practically, the 
Vatican declarations as to the harmony existing in all orders of 
truth. They feel sure, consequently, that the lamentable state 
of conflict between science and religion is principally due to 
misunderstandings, prejudices, and recriminations. They know 
what the church teaches, and to this they are chivalrously loyal. 
They know the facts and the hopes of legitimate science, and to 
both they give glad recognition and hearty encouragement. 
Finally, they have an ambition, which it is more proper to call 
by the holier name of vocation, to assure science of the benefi- 
cent friendship of religion; and to assure religion that it can 
never be harmed by science. 

These are the methods. It will be useful to see how they 
work in practice, and which is more likely to serve and safe- 
guard religious truth. Those attached to the first seem to con- 
sider that certain pious traditions, remote deductions, and. points 
of view, which theological speculation has made to cluster about 
a truth of faith, are identified with that truth essentially ; when 
in reality they may be mere opinions, whose foundations are as 
purely human as the foundations of the truth they environ are 
purely divine. That truth itself, let us say again lest we be 
misunderstood, no real science can ever harm, and any attempt 
upon it, in the name of science, we are bound instantly to 
oppose. But those extraneous growths which come by accretion 
from without, and are not the result of genuine development 
from within, may be uprooted by science, as some have been 
already, and some others possibly will be in the future.* Now, 
the partisans of the first school, men whose good intentions we 
must admire, but whose method we must consider as a piteously 
lame support for the church in these days, and in the days that 
are to come, arouse the city with alarums if one of these tradi- 
tions, nowise pertaining to the Catholic credenda, is trampled on 
in the advance of science. Suppose, for example, that pro- 


* We refer our readers to the bold and searching essay, ( turch History, and the Spirit of 
Criticism, by one of the most erudite of living historians, Father Herman Grisar, S.J. 
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gressive exegesis has proved a certain text to be of doubtful 
value as confirmatory. of a doctrine for which generations of 
theologians had adduced it. Or suppose—to take something 
that is no longer matter for supposition at all—that the irre- 
futable conclusions .of physical science have modified, not to say 
completely rehabilitated the ancient notion of creation. Mark 
well, the doctrine, in the first case, is quite untouched, though a 
text; usually brought forward for it is set aside. Likewise in the 
second instance, the truth of the. creation of the world by God 
is absolutely unharmed, though an immemorial: point. of view 
towards that truth is perforce abandoned... Well, we say, in ‘such 
a case as either of these, the ultra-conservative apologists shout 
a warning that the faith is in peril from godless science. They 
give the world, outside and inside the church, to understand 
that the extrinsic matter—the traditional meaning of the text, or 
the ancient conception of the. process of creation, to keep to 
our examples, is an integral part of the revelation of God. Now, 
if science goes on, and shows these human opinions to be un- 
tenable, and science inevitably will do this if they are untenable, 
shall we be astonished, if the world interprets this asa defeat 
of revelation? And if a similar process takes place not once only, 
but several times, must we not think it a natural inference. for 
scientific men to draw, that every advance of science implies 
a corresponding retrogression of faith? To take a crude ex- 
ample, how many infidel lecturers have found a_ resourceful 
theme, how many tracts and pamphlets have been written on 
the conflict between Genesis and geology, how many souls have 
felt shaken with doubt, because theologians have gone on re- 
peating Dom Calmet’s opinion, that one who would hold the 
“days” of creation to be more than twenty-four hours -each, 
would make the Holy Ghost a liar; and because even now classic 
treatises, rather than yield to science, declare that the fossil re- 
mains of, organic life found in strata, ages old, were created 


thus by God! 
Would it not be better, would it not gloriously serve religion, 
to say: ‘“‘We welcome every established conclusion, and wish 


well to every legitimate hypothesis of science? If our under- 
standing of a divine truth has been in greater or less degree 
imperfect all along, and science gives us a new illumination, this 
will not in any way affect the truth in itself, but only our way 
of looking at it, and we are thankful for. the clearer vision.” 


. 
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Let religion, in the person of many of its representatives, accept 
more gracefully the truth of science, and science will be brought 
far toward accepting the truth of religion. The method, still too 
prevalent, of yielding assent, or even respect, to scientific con- 
clusions only when we are beaten and throttled into it, has done 
harm beyond calculation. Our wisest leaders call us to a better 
method. Let us, with the memory of the past, and the knowl- 
edge of the present and the future, not hesitate to follow them. 

Says Father Hogan: “The conservative disposition of 
theologians is undoubtedly praiseworthy ; but to be guided by it 
regardless of all besides, would be far more injurious than service- 
able to the cause of religion. First of all, it would justify in 
some measure the reproach so often addressed to its followers, 
of clinging blindly to the past in all things, and of discountenanc- 
ing and impeding all progress capable of disturbing their quietude. 
Next, it would inevitably lead to humiliation. For although 
many seeming advances of human knowledge ultimately came to 
nothing, there are many others which, from weak beginnings, 
advance steadily, and ultimately win universal favor. To oppose 
these persistently in the name of religion is simply to commit 
ourselves to a losing battle, and to expose ourselves to be 
driven back from one position to another and finally be. com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion, simply because we have under- 
taken to defend our religion with weak weapons” (p. 118). 

Still stronger are the words of the Archbishop of Albi in 
his Introduction to the Etudes du Clergé. Speaking of the 
followers of the ultra-conservative apologetic, he says: ‘‘ Without 
wishing it, or possibly suspecting it, these men, whose good 
intentions no one questions, may put up shutters against the 
light; may cast discredit on humble Catholic investigators whose 
loyalty will not permit them to look at the faith as they would; 
and may finally, by their noisy pretension to speak in the name 
of the church, which has given them no commission that I can 
discover, drive many souls away from us. But they will not 
prevent the triumph of the truth of God.” 

The sole difficulty in the way of this progressive apologetic 
lies in the danger of accepting an hypothesis of science which 
conflicts with a genuine doctrine of the church; or of falling 
into error in discerning between a truth of faith, and the tradi- 
tions and deductions which surround it. In the face of this 
danger, what will be the safeguard of the truly Catholic apolo- 
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gist? The answer is simple. The safeguard will be the church’s 
voice, especially as coming to us from the Sovereign Pontiff. In 
this important connection, let us hear a loyal Catholic scholar, 
whose essay on The Progress of Apologetics, should be almost 
known by heart by every student-priest : 

“Under the protection of this paternal authority, the science 
of apologetics has regained its freedom. Daring questions that 
once seemed settled with a mon licet,; questions on the origin 
of species, on the universality of the deluge, on the meaning of 
the first chapter of Genesis, are openly studied. These discus- 
sions are not hidden from our chief Pastor; nor is he, the sentinel 
on the walls of Jerusalem, asleep. Indeed he could not well be 
unmindful of these controversies, for there are doctors in plenty, 
of the traditional school, to denounce the advocates of progress 
and to style them innovators. If. authority does not intervene, 
it is for good reasons. It is because it understands the necessity 
of progress in apologetics; and knows that in the face of new 
difficulties, we must have new arguments, and stronger and wider 
principles. It is, finally, because it knows that we have now to 
deal not with fantastic hypotheses, the fruit of vanity and pride, 
but with genuine intellectual difficulties. 

“Not that the silence of authority, let us be sure, is to be 
taken for appreval, nor for a declaration that an opinion not pub- 
licly condemned merits no reproach. . . . But the silence 
of the supreme authority, joined to a sincere determination 
on our part of obeying it, when it speaks, permits those who 
are courageously and prudently breaking a way forward, to go 
on with more assurance, and to devise their hypotheses with 
greater freedom. They are enabled more readily to emerge 
from the opinions of old-time teachers, who had no conception 
of our present difficulties; and to maintain their personal con- 
victions in despite of the modern organs of an excessive tradi- 
tionalism. They know that thet> is a Pope in the church, and 
that the sole voice with authority to condemn them is that of 
the chief Pontiff, and of the episcopate united to him in same- 
ness of doctrine. Of themselves too, and of their faith, they are 
sure; and so they can go fearlessly forward, since they are ready 
to stop the instant he who speaks in the name of God ad- 
monishes them.” * 

Yes, Catholic apologists will be loyal to Christ’s vicegerent, 

* Les Progrés de l' Apologétique, par M. |’'Abbé de Broglie, pp. 29-31. 
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as he has been beneficent to them. Despite protests and denun- 
ciations whose vehemence and persistence we little imagine, 
Leo XIII. has given to the progressive school of apologetics 
the assurance of his paternal protection. When history in a 
future time asks what Leo did for the church and for his age, 
it is doubtful if there can be found in all his apostolic under- 
takings, or in that series of great encyclicals which have come 
less from his pen than from his heart, so splendid an answer as 
in these words of his to Monseigneur d’Hulst in 1892. ‘“ There 
are,” he said, ‘‘ disturbed and fretful spirits who are urging the 
Roman congregations to give decision on questions that are still 
open. I am opposed to that, and I am checking them; for 
savanis must do their work unhampered. They must be given 
plenty of time for doubtful conjectures, and even for making mis- 
takes. Religious truth can only gain by it. The church is 
always on hand in time to replace them in the right way.” * 

With an assurance like that to rely on; and with such a 
consolation for a resource, when unkindly suspicions are given 
public voice, and the air is filled with murmurs of “ Protestant 
infiltrations,” whenever one puts himself in touch with the 
learning of his age; Catholic scholars will find their ranks aug- 
mented speedily, their science respected, and the day of recon- 
ciling natural with supernatural truth, incalculably« hastened. 

From all that has been said, may we infer that some defi- 
ciencies of method exist in our usual theological curriculum ? 
We do not propose to answer this question, though there are 
not wanting remarkable indications as to what the answer ought 
to be. For example, Monseigneur Le Camus, Bishop of La 
Rochelle, says in a recent letter: 

“For a long time it has been a cause of sadness to true 
friends of the church, to see the young Levites in our seminar- 
ies wasting their young energy in following programmes of 
study that no longer answer to the needs of our modern society. 
New conditions have changed the field of controversy; and every 
one admits that it is vitally necessary for us to confront these 
new conditions, if we are to show that, whatever be said, true 
science does not wage war on faith, but on the contrary sup- 
ports it. Still, it does not appear that up to the present any 
serious attempt has been made to bring about that indispensable 


* Quoted by Pére Baudrillart, in his discourse at the unveiling of the bust of Monseigneur 
d'Hulst in the Catholic Institute, Paris. See Za Quinzaine, December 1, rgor. 
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transformation which will stimulate the work of the clergy, and 
give to the church the surest means of taking, in the domain of 
modern science, the place of honor merited by her glorious 
past.” * 

And a short time before, in addressing his clergy, Mon- 
seigneur Dubillard, Bishop of Quimper, had written: 

“The word now is: New methods for new times; new means 
for new needs. We heartily agree with this, and are of opinion 
that our young clerics ought to be made familiar, from their 
seminary course, with branches of learning which it was for- 
merly the custom to neglect; and with lines of work of which 
twenty or thirty years ago we felt no’ need.” t+ 

Whether we need a rehabilitation of clerical training or not, 
at the very least it will do us all good to keep in mind that 
our higher Catholic education, whether in seminary, college, or 
university, should aim at fostering intellectual honesty ; that it 
should so cultivate minds as to make them sensitive to all truth; 
that philosophy should be so taught as to give its students sober, 
patient, solid habits of reflection, and not merely to drill them 
into dexterity in the cheap art of manufacturing syllogisms, or 
to lead them to imagine that a system of thought can be ex- 
posed in ten lines of a text-book, and demolished in three; 
that history should be studied to find out what history teach, 


not to prove a thesis; that physical science, to as large an 


extent as possible, should be . sympathetically learned, and its 
legitimate hypotheses profoundly respected, not made fun of in 
smart essays on exhibition-day. It will serve us to remember 
that we who have the heritage of God’s highest truth, should 
be the first in fervor among those devoted to the candida veri- 
tas, which shines forth from created nature and from the minds 
of men, as the reflection that falls upon our earth, of the splen- 
dors of His countenance in heaven. 

To this briefly delineated apostolate of progressive intelli- 
gence Father Hogan has ‘urged us, and now: he repeats his 
summons to our brothers in the priesthood of France. His plea 
is for broad scholarship, and for honest scholarship, joined to an 
uncompromising Catholicity. ' Give us a number of apologists 
thus equipped, and a work for religion will be achieved that is 
now calling pressingly for every best gift of mind and heart 


* Revue du Clergé Frangais, ter Janvier, 1902, 
t Ibid., 15 Décembre, 1901. 
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that we possess. It is worth praying for, that the way may be 
smoothed to this end, and that our solemn responsibilities for 
the souls of our age may make us forget personal opinions, 
domestic traditions, and partisan attachments, and lead us to 
give our most earnest assistance toward attaining it. 

As we conclude, the sorrowful reflection comes to us that 
the publication of the Etudes was almost simultaneous with their 
venerable author's decease. To France he providentially returned, 
that his thirty years of self-sacrifice for her priesthood might be 
crowned with the fruit of his genius, and the benediction of his 
death. Would we could give expression to what we feel for 
him !—a priest to the depths of his soul; a great teacher; the 
rarest of men. His humility gave him the language and the 
demeanor of simplicity; yet in his wisdom he rises now before 
us as one who has a message for many thousands; a magister 
who will speak high counsels to generations beyond his own. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CONVENT-GRADUATE. 


BY LILIAN J. BARRY. 


SHORT time ago the friends and graduates of 
the Convent of Grey Nuns in Ottawa joined 
with the under-graduates in a celebration of three- 
fold significance. An excellent musical entertain- 
ment was arranged for the occasion. Those taking 

part acquitted themselves in a creditable manner. The concert 
and reception marked the inauguration of the Alumnz Library 
Association and the d’Youville Reading Circle. The occasion was 
also made a commemoration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Madame d’Youville, foundress of the order 
of Grey Nuns. 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. Father Lejeune in 
French, and Dr. MacCabe, principal of the Normal School, in 
English. Both congratulated the teachers, graduates, and under- 
graduates on the completion of the new library and the forma- 
tion of the alumnz association and the reading circle. Empha- 
sis was laid on the value of good books. Dr. MacCabe referred 
to the fact that two of the graduates of the institution, mem- 
bers of the recently formed association, have gained enviable 
positions in the literary world—Miss Barry, of Montreal, and 
Miss Bladgett, of Ogdensburg. Archbishop Duhamel blessed 
the new wing containing the library. This addition was com- 
pleted at a cost of $15,000. The library has been artistically 
fitted up. Many of the books and articles of furniture were 
donated by graduates now enrolled on the membership lists of 
the alumnz association. 

On behalf of the graduates Miss Lilian J. Barry delivered 
the following address, indicating the broad scope of the new 
movement: 

The formal opening of the Alumnz Library Association is 


NOTE.—We have given space to the address of Lilian J. Barry on account of its suggestive- 
ness. One of the pleasing signs of progress in educational methods is the persistent effort 
made by the various teaching orders to retain their influence over their graduates in such 
wise as to stimulate their intellectual and spiritual life, and so to direct whatever influence they 
may have for good in the world. <A great deal more of this sort of work, however, can be done. 
It is a fatal error for any group of teachers to think that educational work finishes on ‘‘ Com- 
mencement Day.”"—EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 

VOL. LXXIV.—52 
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attended by many gratifying circumstances. Not only may we 
all feel well repaid for the efforts so far expended in promoting 
its interests, but we must also be filled with a sanguine hope 
for its future prosperity, and feel stimulated afresh to exert our- 
selves towards perpetuating the work thus happily inaugurated. 

We have the honor and the pleasure of welcoming here 
some patrons of literature and the arts whose presence is 
eagerly looked for in circles of greater dignity and importance 
than ours; to have engaged the sympathy and approval of such 
distinguished guests at the outset of our endeavors, means that 
we have disarmed possible criticism from less important sources 
and gained a comfortable degree of confidence in the desira- 
bility and stability of our undertaking. 

There may be some among those present who have not yet 
formed a. clear conception of the object of our association. I 
beg the favor of a few minutes’ attention from the assembly 
while I endeavor to explain, as briefly as possible, the nature 
and scope of the work we propose to do, and the results which 
we hope to secure by sympathetic and concerted action. 

Our object is primarily to stimulate an interest in the study 
of literature and the fine arts by collecting the necessary 
materials within the walls of the spacious and beautiful building 
now placed at our disposal. Our desire is founded on the be- 
lief that the shortest road to the highest human development is 
through mental culture. Given this condition, all the rest must 
follow in due order. 

Culture, in the wider sense, implies, as we know, not alone 
the study of any special art or branch of art, but of the highest 
excellence which is to be found in all the arts, and which is 
expressed in the works of the greatest poets, painters, philoso- 
phers, and musicians. 

Obviously study cannot be a mere pastime, good to fill an 
idle hour or gratify a transient curiosity; it is serious, benefi- 
cent work, worthy of thought and effort, productive of purest 
pleasure for bruised or world-worn hearts, rich in healing efficacy 
for sin-worn souls. It is the gate of knowledge, and every 
fragment of knowledge which we pick up and make our-own 
helps, in a measure, to simplify the complex problems of life, 
and to lighten its inevitable responsibilities. It is a distinct 
gain to the soul; a forward step in the direction of God—of 
the Infinite and Everlasting. 
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It is of the utmost importance to us as students that we 
approach our task in the proper spirit. We must realize that 
we are entering upon sacred ground, that we are about to be 
admitted within a charmed circle, into what Carlyle describes 
as the aristocracy of talent—the real, the true aristocracy. 
For men of genius are not of the rank and file of common 
humanity, though we have seen some of them gauging beer for 
a livelihood, singing street ballads for a night’s lodging, or, alas! 
starving to death in a garret, the while idiots and felons lay 
comfortably housed and fed at the expense of the state. But 
for all this they are none of them common men. They are the 
prophets and teachers of the race. A degree of vision dwells 
in them which is denied to all the rest. Their eyes have pierced 
through the false appearances behind which men seek to mask 
themselves from one another—nay, from their very selves—and 
have discerned something of a real human nature beyond, and 
of its potential capacity and beauty. It is never by the mere 
stringing of fine phrases together, nor by the cunning present- 
ment of nature on a yard of canvas, nor by any other mechanical 
process whatsoever that a man proves his divine attribute of 
genius. It is rather by showing forth in speech and act his 
royal nature, the divine spark in his soul; by lifting men out 
of the mire of mammonism and self-seeking to the clean, pure 
atmosphere of brotherly love and heavenly aspiration; it is by 
saving the world from the stigma of irredeemable vileness and 
falseness; by proving the actuality of heroism, and by propa- 
gating a gospel of mutual trust and helpfulness as the only true 
cohesive principle in this world 6f strange incoherences. It is 
by such means as these that Homer, Cervantes, Raphael, Shak- 
spere, Dante, Beethoven, Goethe, the Brownings, Newman, 
Tennyson, and hosts of lesser lights, have established their right 
to shine for ever in the bright firmament of renown which over- 
arches the history of humanity. To arrive at the point of being 
able to share the motive and imitate the methods of such as 
these great ones is, or ought to be, the reasonable ambition of 
every sincere student. 

Keeping ever before our eyes the distinct desire of discover- 
ing the right uses of life and its manifold opportunities, so as 
to place ourselves in a harmonious relationship with both the 
world we live in and the Creator who placed us here, we shall 
not fail to draw from our labor of love such fruits of wisdom, 
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courage, steadfastness, heroism, in short, as shall triply repay us 
for the time and energy spent in their pursuit. 

There are a few rocks of which, as we proceed in our course, 
we must be very careful to steer clear. We must have nothing 
to do with the foolish ambition of appearing more wise or 
learned or important than the rest of our kind. We must em- 
phatically disclaim all connection or sympathy with Mrs. Jellyby, 
or those equally extraordinary ladies who flourished in the 
time of M. Moliére. We are devout believers in the value of 
well-cooked food, and we have a genuine, deep-rooted horror 
of unmended hose. We are not—save for a pardonable excep- 
tion or two—over-addicted to the use of a pen, and there is 
hardly one among us who does not render cheerful—nay, slavish, 
allegiance to his Royal Highness, the Baby. In short, we are, 
first of all and last of all, women; but there are unclaimed in- 
tervals in all our lives when sex becomes a guantité négligeable, 
and in those “hours of ease” surely no one will grudge us a 
moderate indulgence in pleasures purely intellectual. 

We intend to guard ourselves vigilantly against that other 
fatal error of mistaking ordinary conscious development for the 
manifestation of an extraordinary talent. The Alumnz Associa- 
tion does not: pretend to possess a recipe for the evolution of 
poets or artists out of sweet girl graduates. It even thinks it 
highly improbable that among so small a number as ours there 
should be found even one endowed with more than the average 
intelligence of cultivated womanhood. So ¢here is a thought to 
keep us humble, and, as we proceed in our study, we shall see 
that humility is not the virtue of weak or inferior natures, 
but that it reaches its highest perfection in the greatest of 
men. 

We shall take it for granted, therefore, that our motive in 
studying is the pure intention of perfecting our nature, of beau- 
tifying our lives, of obeying the universal law of nature, which 
is one of progress and development, and thus of corresponding 
with the designs of our Creator. It may seem to some as 
though we trespassed here on the domain of religion, but it 
takes very little thought to show that true religion and true 
knowledge are one and the same thing, and that it is only the 
false semblances of both which ever clash or hinder one. another’s 
workings. Between perfection and knowledge there is necessarily 
a close correspondence, for knowledge is not a mere superficial 
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adjunct tacked on to the memory or the understanding; it be- 
comes incorporated into our very nature, and can never after 
be taken from us. It converts itself naturally, almost uncon- 
sciously, into practical working formulas applicable to the ever- 
varying conditions of daily life, and is of didactic efficacy to a 
vacillating heart. 

But though it is a fine thing and an easy thing to talk about 
knowledge and perfection, we shall see, when we set to work, 
that, just at first, it is neither a fine nor an easy thing to make 
them our own. Here is the whole process in epitome. Work 
is the alphabet of success, of honor, of heroism. They all come 
in at the end of the race, poets, priests, warriors, statesmen, 
with the dust on their feet and the sweat on their brow, but in 
their hearts the ineffable joy and glory of honest, hard-won 
triumph. They have set it down in their books, they have 
written it with their heart’s blood that we may not lose sight 
of it, but rather, taking heart under our own small difficulties, 
emulate their courageous perseverance. They have looked back 
on their difficult life of labor when it was well-nigh spent, and 
they have blessed and apostrophized and canonized work. They 
have told us that in work we shall find our highest profit and 
pleasure, our happiness and our salvation. We are bound to 
believe them, too—they, the wisest, the bravest, the best of the 
earth, the heroes, the messengers of God. They have not spoken 
falsely as the vain, self-seeking, mammon-worshipping crowd 
speak to us daily. They have pointed out what we must do to 
save ourselves from mere animalism and empty semblance. Let 
us think of this, we who perhaps hitherto have been idlers in the 
Master’s vineyard. We must work to save ourselves, we must 
work to be happy. By no other means whatsoever but by this 
one shall we gain either profit or pleasure. And are not these 
what we most ardently long and keenly strive for? Profit and 
Pleasure—it is the cry of the human; what men work and 
women weep for during long days and nights of endless toil 
and sleepless dispiritment. Nay, looking into our own hearts, is 
it not what we ourselves toil and scheme and pray for all our 
lives long? Whether the fact is to our credit or not depends 
on the meaning we attach to the words. What do we reckon a 
profit? In what do we find pleasure? The’ answer to’ these 
questions would be our spiritual biography—our life and charac- 
ter in epitome. Perhaps our own unaided judgment does not 
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try to answer them yet, but the study upon which we are en- 
tering will gradually help us to a safe conclusion. 

One thing we can be sure of, namely, that profit and plea- 
sure, far from being vain chimeras or mere hollow sounding 
Mames, are quite as real and as accessible as pain and loss. 
More than this: it is quite certain that the kind of profit and 
the kind of pleasure best suited to our individual needs and 
capacities are within our reach, if we will but take the trouble 
to find out the way which leads to them. There is no appeal 
from the decisions of the All-Wise. Eternal right and justice 
are in all His mandates. It is we who spoil his fair work by 
setting ourselves perpetually at variance with his designs, and 
then murmuring at the complex disorders which arise from our 
own blindness and incompetence. 

So it is well that we should leave off puzzling over the 
strange problems of existence for which we are in no way 
answerable, and that we shall look more closely to our personal 
activity and usefulness, for which we must one day render a 
strict account. Let us not be of those who feel that the profits 
of their life are already spent, and that nothing remains but a 
bitter sense of loss and deprivation. It is scarcely credible that 
any one here should have drifted into such a forlorn condition ; 
but if any one feels that her life is tending towards that de- 
spairing conviction, let her take heart with us from this very 
moment, and shaking off that spiritual lethargy which idleness 
or pleasure has cast on her like a deep sleep, or, it may be, 
with which sorrow has frozen up the currents of her life,—let 
her set to work, not in a languid, half-hearted, dzlettante fashion, 
but ‘with a dauntless resolve to accomplish something which 
shall bear the stamp of honest effort and proclaim that love as 
well as right-hand cunning entered into its production. For we 
must love our work before we can do it well. No masterpiece 
ever left the hand of a great man without bringing with it the 
very heart of him. So this is another lesson we shall learn 
from our study—to love our work whatever it may be, and to 
take pride and pleasure in its conscientious performance. 

“What shall I do?” some one asks; “I cannot work; I 
know not how to work”; or some other makes complaint and 
says: “I am tired of work. I have been working all my life; I 
long now for rest.” Both wrong, as we shall see presently. 
There is not a living creature but has an appointed work to do, 
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and a capacity for doing it which is not to be found in any of 
his fellow-workers. Providence has not wasted an act of creation 
by sending you into the world an idle, purposeless creature. 
Your place was vacant when you came. From all time it was 
ordained that you, and only you, should fill it. Wherefore 
question yourself and see if you are a faithful instrument, or 
only a stumbling-block and hindrance to others. If the first, 
rejoice that you have found favor with an Infinite Creator; if 
the second, look to it that he does not regard you as a worth- 
less tool, fit only to be thrown into the fire. 

Nothing will help us so well to form an estimate of our own 
capacities and limitations as the history of other men’s ex- 
periences, and this we find in the study of literature. Human 
nature and its wide range of possibilities are nowhere laid so 
bare to us as in the lives and works of men of genius. Its 
heights of nobleness, its depths of vileness; its capacity for 
triumphing over the most insuperable obstacles, its liability to 
succumb to the lightest as well as to the severest temptations ; 
its pure aspirations, its base grovellings; its blameless raptures, 
its hopeless degeneracy—all these are vividly brought before us 
in their ideal beauty or repulsive ugliness, showing us the sweet 
or bitter fruit they have brought forth, bidding us learn of them 
how to order our lives and to do it quickly. For between the 
eternity from which we have sprung and the eternity into which 
we must shortly vanish there is but a brief and fast-fleeting 
interval in which to work out our eternal destiny. 

In our selection of subjects of study we have not judged it 
necessary to confine ourselves to the works of genius alone. 
Indeed, it becomes us better, as students, to begin with what is 
less difficult, most comprehensible to us, and gradually to ascend 
in the scale, than to “‘rush in where angels fear to tread” and 
be ultimately forced to acknowledge our incapacity and defeat. 
Excellence of every degree is worth studying, and if we begin 
patiently by examining it, now in one shape, now in another, we 
shall gradually acquire some readiness in. recognizing its number- 
less forms, and thus prepare ourselves for the contemplation of 
its most perfect aspects. The best of many real men goes to 
the making of one ideal man. The great. German poet, Goethe, 
has written something on this very subject which I cannot for- 
bear quoting. He says: 

“Mankind is composed of all men, and all powers taken 
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together make up the world. These are often at strife and seek 
to destroy each other, but nature preserves and reproduces them. 
From the merest animal attempt at labor up to the highest 
exertion of mental talent; from the faint cries and exclamations 
of the child to the most finished periods of the orator and poet; 
from the first disputes of boys to the vast preparations by which 
countries are conquered and possessed; from the smallest favor 
and most fleeting affection to the warmest passion and most 
earnest pledges of truth; from the simplest feeling of a sensible 
presence to the faintest perceptions and hopes of a spiritual 
future; all these things and far more lie in the organization of 
man and require to be cultivated, not however in one individual 
but in many. Every gift is important and must be developed. 
When one person cultivates the beautiful alone, and another 
follows the useful, both together form but a single man. The 
useful encourages itself, for the crowd produce it, and none can 
dispense with it; the beautiful needs encouragement, for few can 
represent it and it is required by many.” 

Here we have a sufficient apology, if any be necessary, for 
choosing as subjects of study authors or artists in whom we 
have discovered only a part of the greatness which goes to the 
making of a perfect human type. We hope that by analyzing 
the nature and observing the effects of all such greatness, it shall 
react upon our own souls with sensible efficacy, stimulating our 
desire to resemble, however faintly, those in whom we have 
recognized its fair lineaments. Perseverance in study -of this 
kind shall inevitably lead us to a higher plane of thought and 
morals, many precious truths shall be revealed to us; and the 
earth and all it holds shall be invested with new beauty to our 
unveiled eyes. We shall cease to believe that sin and sorrow 
predominate in the world, and that God hides his face from us 
deliberately, or shuts out the daylight. We shall know that he 
is over all once and for ever, that we need not fear for the fate 
of the world while it is in his good keeping, but that we must 
look more to our own individual fate, which, alas! lies in weaker 
hands; we shall know, too, that He is the beginning and the 
end of all knowledge, of all beauty, of all justice, and that the 
clouds which hang over us here are but the temporary mani- 
festations of his wrath, which shall presently fall in a rain, like 
pitying tears, and with refreshing baptism wash our souls free 
from “sin’s woful stains.” 
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1,—There is a special need of men and women of the high- 
est education among the Catholic laity. The present volume * is 
an evidence of what valuable work such educated ones may do 
in the cause of, religion. The book has an interest all its own. 
It was written by a lay hand, and yet treats of subjects which 
are generally left to the professional theologian. Yet are not 
such subjects just as interesting and as vital to the laity them- 
selves, and may not the exposition of them from such a point 
of view be valuable and instructive both to those within and 
without the church? The present work gives a decided answer 
in the affirmative. But this is not the sole cause of its excep- 
tional worth. It also gives the most emphatic denial to a charge 
made time and again, that, Catholics know little of their 
faith and that the treasuries of its dogmatic and moral teachings 
are kept securely locked from the members of the laity. We 

* The Catholic Church from Within. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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welcome the volume as gladly as does the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Westminster, who wrote its preface. 

The author, whether man or woman we know not, has 
treated of subjects common.to every Catholic. Beginning with 
a chapter on the “Catholic Church from Without and from 
Within,” the work embraces essays on “Grace,” ‘“ Prayer,” 
“ Confession,” ‘‘ Holy Communion,” the “ Liturgy of the Church,” 
“Marriage,” ‘‘Education of Children,” ‘and “ Vocations.” The 
writer brings to the work a very extensive and pertinent reading 
from such recognized authors as Newman, Guéranger, Faber, 
Moehler, St. Teresa, and Hedley. The subjects are treated with 
a knowledge of the latest instruction which the church has 
given ; particularly may this be said of the chapters on marriage 
and the bringing up of children. 

It will be seen, then, at once how every Catholic: should be 
interested in the treatment of such subjects. Careful study and 
continued meditation has given the author exceptional apprecia- 
tion of the glories and the blessings of the. Catholic faith, and 
we would that all Catholics had something of this knowledge, 
that they also could give such worthy reasons for the faith that 
is in them. 

For the matter of devotion we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the chapter on the liturgy of the church. That liturgy 
represents her life. It is not merely a formal show. And the 
more her members understand it and follow it carefully, the 
more will they appreciate their faith, the deeper will be their 
knowledge of the life of Christ, and the more earnestly will they 
follow his example. The less also will be the need of those 
special devotions which are at times calculated to degenerate 
into mechanical exercises and become hindrances rather than 
helps in the way of perfection. As the author writes: “ It is, 
therefore, by returning to the primitive ordinances of the church, 
especially to a faithful and constant attendance at Mass, to the 
practice of liturgical prayer—a prayer more acceptable to God 
than any private devotions could possibly be, inasmuch as by 
means of it we join with the whole church in union with Christ 
our Head, that we may hope to obtain the grace of the return 
of our countrymen to the Fold of Christ.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the book is a most suitable 
one for non-Catholics. For their reading we would notice par- 
ticularly the opening chapter. To newly made converts we 
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would recommend that ‘‘ On Giving and Taking Scandal.” The 
volume shows the Catholic Church as she is. May those who 
do not know it read it well! ‘‘ Reason will conduct them to the 
entrance of the Gate Beautiful, but faith, divine faith, the gift of 
God, which infinitely transcends all of which the intellect of 
man is capable, alone can take him within.” 


2.—This* is a manual of prayer and maxims from those 
saints who have had a particular care for works of mercy, or 
who have said the best things concerning such topics as charity, 
hope, confidence, peace in the spiritual life. St. Vincent of 
Paul, St. Camillus, St. Francis Xavier, St. Ignatius, St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Angela, are representative names of those from whose 
works contributions have been selected. 

The second half of the manual contains St. Leonard’s ad- 
mirable method of hearing Holy Mass, together with many 
beautiful prayers: suitable for the time of attendance upon the 
Adorable Sacrifice. It is a new sort of prayer-book and a 
good one. 


3.—The author of the interesting little historical work en- 
titled Missions of Nueva Californiat has succeeded admirably 
in accomplishing the task which he set for himself, namely, to 
produce a compendious history of the Franciscan Missions in 
that State. The work deals with a period of California’s history 
too little known. It might well be called the first chapter in 
the State’s history, for every historical event of that. most pic- 
turesque and almost romantic period radiates from the. Missions. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to an account of 
the Spanish occupation, and the spiritual conquests and mission 
development which resulted from the missionary’s zeal for the 
conversion of the Indian. The author traces from their incep- 
tion the stupendous labors of those indomitable, self-denying 
men of God who, without force or violence, but not, however, 
without trials and enemies, transformed thousands of savages 
into peaceful Christians. By reading this account one gets 
some idea of the admirable policy of the Padres towards the 
savage, which was to win, pacify, and discipline him by kind- 


* A Casket of Jewels: Collected from the writings and sayings of the patron Saints of the 
Order of Our Lady of Mercy, etc. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Missions of Nueva California, By Charles Franklin Carter. San Francisco: J. B. 
O'Connor, 
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ness and-charity: This part is followed’ by a description of the 
Indians—their habits and mode of life, their wonderful improve- 
ment, mental and moral, under the strong but kindly rule of 
the Padres. ; 

The concluding chapter, which deals with the decline of the 
Missions and their condition at the present time, is tinged with 
a romantic sadness hardly equalled by any other part of our 
country’s history. 

The easy, simple style of the author is well adapted to his 
subject, with which he is wholly in sympathy. 


4.—The demand of the public for something more poetic 
than doggerel is evident in the printing of a second edition 
of John Gildart,* by M. E. Henry-Ruffin. 

John Gildart is a Southern farmer in his homely work-a-day 
clothes; now sowing the seed, now reaping the harvest; now 
attending to his ordinary indoor and outdoor duties; represented 
with a home-like naturalness, but also with great dignity. He 
is forgetful of the toil and heat of the day in the conflict which 
arises between his duties to home and to country. His heart, 
willing to sacrifice itself in defence of his troubled land, burns 
with patriotism; yet home has his first claim. Finally, the peril 
of his country demands his service; again duty to home beckons 
him thither, but at the cost of a traitor’s grave. 

For rapidity and smoothness the work is especially praise- 
worthy. Its vivid portrayal of sturdy manhood, and all that 
that implies, is only surpassed by its suggestiveness of what lies 
beneath the ordinary routine of every-day life. One rises from 
its reading, however, with disappointment at its unexpected and 
abrupt close, and with the desire that he might linger still 
under its sympathetic spell. 


5.—The latest volumeft in the historical. series published by 
Lecoffre contains both a glorious and a disheartening chapter in 
the history of the church. How well the Pontiffs aided learn- 
ing; how lavishly they. gave patronage to artists, architects, 
and men of letters; is pleasant reading to us who have so often 
to defend the church against the stupid calumny that she has 
not fostered intelligence. But when the new learning of that 

*John Gildart: An Heroic Poem. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. Illustrated.. New York: 


William H. Young & Co. 
t L'Eeglise et les Origines de la Renaissance. Par Jean Guiraud. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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momentous Renaissance became ever more confirmed in pagan! 
ism; and when many of the humanists who lived on the bounty 
of the Papal court spread immorality and infidelity, clothed in 
classic elegance, through all orders and ranks of society, poison- 
ing, alas! many whose station called .for exalted holiness, then 
the history of the: great Aufklarung becomes. indeed a chronicle | 
of disaster, and: an omen of the awful catastrophe of the 
Lutheran revolt. it 

M. Guiraud: presents this epoch with admirable “ objective- 
ness,” as the'new phrase is; and for every statement, made, and 
every view-pcint selected, he establishes abundant and unim- 
peachable authority. In its compression into small compass: of 
innumerable facts, the author’s: method is. strikingly German, 
To be sure, it is a method that gives the reader the, confidence 
that all he reads is solid fact; but:.we must express. some regret 
that the French grace characteristic. of his last chapter, ‘ Chris-, 
tianity and Paganism in the Sixteenth Century,” could not have 
cast its spell over the book as a whole. . 


6.—Dr. Jatsch is to be congratulated for his endeavors to 
offer to German priests and people what he is pleased to call 
the fruit of sound Americanism. The five-minute sermons have 
achieved,.a. name that is world-wide. Already many of them 
have been translated into the Flemish, and we trust that this 
German translation* will extend the field of efficacy of these 
short talks that..have for years done such great good at St. 
Paul .the Apostle’s in New York City. It was easy for Dr. 
Jatsch to see the practical utility of such sermons. It would’ be 
equally. difficult for him to justify his unwarranted statement in 
the preface that. many of Father Hecker’s labors have been 
condemned. | 


7.—Another welcome volume in the line of historical :novel- 
writing is Lucius Flavus,t by Father Spellman. The tale has for 
its setting the tragic yet sad events that centred about the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Lucius Flavus, a Roman tribune, saves 
the life of Rabbi Sadoc and his daughter, Thamar, who are in- 
tercepted on their way to Jerusalem by a band of robbers. 
Shelter is found in a near-by house of a Christian - family. 

* Kurze Friihlehren von. Priestern der Kongregation des ki. Paulus. Nach dem Englischen 


von Dr. Joseph Jatsch. Regensberg, Rome, New York, and Cincinnati: F. Pustet. 
t Lucius Flavus. By Rev. Joseph Spellman, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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Under their influence Thamar becomes a Catholic. Her influence 
in turn brings the grace of faith to Flavus, but not before a 
series of strange coincidences make him the companion of St. 
Paul in. his prison-dungeon. Returning to the army, Flavus, 
because of his conversion, is deprived of his military rank, but 
it is again restored to him when he saves the life of the com- 
mander, Titus. In the last act of bravery of the heroic tribune 
he wins fame and a wife by rescuing the fair Thamar from the 
burning Temple. In due time the marriage of Christian love 
takes place. 

The tale throughout is vivid and real, though it is twice the 
length of the ordinary novel. We think it might have been 
profitably shortened in parts, but the reader’s attention is held 
throughout, and his admiration and sympathy excited by the 
devotedness and heroism of the principal characters. 


8.—In a single volume M. Joly has given us a clear presen- 
tation of the entire doctrine of Malebranche.* He has not 
attempted to criticise the theories of the great Oratorian, but 
merely to let his readers see them in their true light, and as 
one harmonious whole. 

The first chapter shows us the man and his environment— 
the meditative youth, disgusted with seventeenth century scholas- 
ticism, retiring into the seclusion of the Oratory; the speculative 
Oratorian, suddenly enamoured of the philosophy of Descartes, 
attempting to unite the current of Augustinian theology with the 
tide of modern thought. Here, too, we see the philosopher 
and contemplative who looked upon the study of mathematics 
and metaphysical speculation as the two highest activities of the 
human soul. And thus, in theory as well as in practice, Male- 
branche endeavored to harmonize and unite philofSophy and 
theology. 

In the four succeeding chapters M. Joly outlines the great 
Oratorian’s metaphysics, philosophical theology, psychology, and 
ethics. 

The most noteworthy feature of this exposition is the stand 
which M. Joly takes in defending Malebranche from the charges 
of determinism and pantheism, which writers of all classes have 
so often brought against him. He sums up the Oratorian’s view 
of liberty in the three following propositions: 

* Les Grands Philosophes: Malebranche. Par Henri Joly. Paris: Felix Alcan. 
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1. ‘‘ Although God performs in us all our natural actions of 
the physical order . . . he does not make our consent, 
which remains free. 

2. “This consent given or refused, passes over into the 
desires and volitions which God has obliged himself once for 
all to realize in accordance with the laws he has established. 
If, then, it is God who executes: the acts, which we seem to 
perform, he only does so because we will it—yes, because we 
command it. 

3. ‘By the observance of this command the action of our 
will, although immanent, is nevertheless a force which remains 
in our own hands and for which we are responsible” (p. 139). 

That Malebranche did not intend to be pantheistic is evident 
from the explanations he gives.of the divine immensity, spiritual 
extension and material extension. ‘‘The immensity of God is 
his very substance diffused everywhere and everywhere entire, 
filling all places without local extension” (p. 76). Spiritual ex- 
tension is God’s essence as capable of realization in bodies. 
Material extension is the world we know. Things may be said 
to be in God ideally, provided .that this word means that they 
are in him as in their cause and: archetype (p. 128). 

M. Joly’s reviewer in the Meo-Scolastigue, November, 1901, 
professes his dissatisfaction with this defence of Malebranche. 
He still clings to the old view that Malebranche is both deter- 
ministic and pantheistic. His reasons for. this conclusion may 
be thus enumerated: 

I. The philosophy of Malebranche leads to pantheism: 

1. Because in nature he admits no causality. 

2. Because the soul:can produce no idea of its own. 

3. Because the soul is not united immediately to the body 
or the material world, but to God and the intelligible world. 

4. If our actions are produced by God their underlying sub- 
stratum is not the soul but the being of God. 

“Ts not this,” writes the reviewer, “to venture upon the 
steep decline which leads to pantheism ?” 

II. It is not a sufficient safeguard of liberty to affirm that 
the action of the soul is immanent, and that God determines its 
acts in accordance with our desires. 

Philosophical roads are not as simple as this writer seems to 
think. They fork and cross in a most perplexing manner. And 
it is only fair to say that venturing upon the road which this 
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reviewer points’ out, one could find several ways of turning aside 
before being landed in the mires of pantheism and determinism. 

M. Joly has opened the way to a fairer and more ‘complete 
understanding of the philosophy of Malebranche, and his work is 
an important contribution to a most valuable and useful series. 


9.—A Life's Labyrinth,* which appeared a few years ago 
in the pages of -the Ave Maria, should be popular in all. 
Catholic circles. The reader is introduced to the heroine in a 
famous bandit’s cave, in the mountain fastnesseS’ between Athens 
and Corinth, whither she resorted to save three young English- 
men from mutilation. The robber chief, Spiridion, liberated his 
captives in accordance with a solemn promise he had. made to 
grant her anything she might ask of him. One ‘of -the three 
young men, Lord Alfred Kingscourt, being ill as the result of 
his long stay in the robbers’ cave, took up his abode at the villa 
of Edward Strange, who proved ‘to be the father of his deliverer. 

During his convalescence they naturally fell in love; but Mr. 
Strange refused his consent to’an alliance, saying that ‘he and 
his daughter were doomed to an isolated and lonely career. 
The young lord went away, not without declaring, however, 
that he would return again to claim her’as his bride. 

After his departure Mr. Strange revealed to his daughter 
the secret of his life; whereupon she bravely determined to 
set out for England, the home of her ancestors,’ to clear her 
father’s name from the stain of a crime of which he’ was inno-. 
cent, and to unite him with ‘his~ wife, who was forced by a 
despotic father to desert him. The story of her career: there, 
and the. many events incident 'to the accomplishment ‘of her 
purpose, are the most delightful parts of the story. The account 
of her success occupies the closing’ pages of the ‘book: Con- 
stance is finally united in’ marriage to Lord Kingscourt, who 
plays a very prominent part in the development’ of the plot. 
Of the many vivid scenes in the book there is none more real- 
istic or better drawn than the entrance of Constance into the 
robbers’ cave just in time to save the three young captives. 
The Catholic spirit of dependence on God ‘in’ difficulties and 
in times of great need is illustrated throughout the novel. We 
commend the story to all as highly interesting and something 
more than the ordinary romance of the present day. 


* A Life's Labyrinth. By Mary E. Mannix. Notre Dame, Indiana: The Ave Maria. 
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10.—Mrs. Anne R. Bennett-Gladstone deserves much praise 
for translating this instructive work* of Father Tesniére. There 
is a celebrated sermon of an English cardinal entitled ‘‘ The Blesséd 
Sacrament: The Centre of Immutable Truth,” and this present 
work might be termed a detailed development of that thesis. 
Yet it is not too deep nor too speculative for the average 
reader. The volume opens with a consideration of the reasons 
why the Blessed Eucharist should have been instituted, and why 
to-day it is the bond of unity among Christians. The surpass- 
ing wonders of the Eucharist are then treated in a practical 
way: first, as it is Jesus Christ, very God; secondly, Jesus Christ, 
true man. Naturally an exposition follows of the motives why 
the Holy Eucharist should meet with the constant adoration of 
the faithful. The book closes with some very instructive chap- 
ters on the. exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Under every heading there are three considerations—of adora- 
tion, of thanksgiving, of reparation—followed by a short prayer 
and a word in the way of a spiritual bouquet. The English 
translation reads very well. It is an excellent book for the 
laity, particularly for members of the League of the Sacred 
Heart. It is excellent also for the clergy. They will find there 
much food for private meditation, for conferences and sermons on 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


11.—Mr. Nichols has given us a careful and interesting work ¢ 
on the epistles of the celebrated humanist. They include his 
letters from his earliest to his fifty-first year. The translations 
done by Mr. Nichols are excellent. The date of writing, the 
authenticity, the different editions, are all discussed with evi- 
dence of much research. At the beginning of the work is the 
“Compendium Vite,” generally believed to have been written 
by Erasmus himself. Through the work there runs an outline 
of the life of Erasmus which supplies what is wanting in his 
letters to understand the different references and to know of 
his travels. These letters, perhaps, give us the best. idea of 
Erasmus’ power as a writer. It was in the epistolary style that 
he excelled. They tell us also much of the character of the 
man. There is not a great deal of historical value in them 


* The Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev: A. Tesniére. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
t The Epistles of Erasmus. Translated and arranged by Francis Morgan Nichols. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
VOL. LXXIV.—53 
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except, now and again, a reference to the condition of the 
schools, or of the Papacy, or of social customs in Eagmad, or 
of that admirable hero, Blessed Thomas More. 

Depth of thought, serious endeavor to reform or better the 
surroundings of his fellow-men—such labors were not character- 
istic of Erasmus. 

The epistles tell us rather forcibly that Erasmus was - given 
to excessive love of self. He claimed ever to love peace and a 
tranquil life, but he left the monastery where he had gained 
the better part of his store of learning, and became a wanderer. 
over Europe. In a very unchristian way he hated his enemies, 
and does not scruple to say so. A surpassing linguist, an ele- 
gant writer, a tireless reader, he was still superficial, and would 
never read over for thoughtful cofrection what he had once 
written. He lived at a critical time for the church of which he 
was a priest and a religious. He was a master-mind of his 
time and might well have done much in her defence. What he 
did was done too late and in but a half-hearted way. More- 
over, he himself had treated lightly the church’s teaching, and 
did much to inaugurate the work of destruction in the way of 
biblical criticism and questioning of — truth, which has 
gone on for four hundred years. 

We must dissent from Mr. Nichols’ opinion that “in replies 
Erasmus was always courteous, and that he was habitually 
honest in the expression of his opinions upon subjects in which 
the interests of humanity or religion were concerned.” It was 
not honest in Erasmus to write that sentence to Paludianus: 
“This vice (flattery) has been so repugnant to me that I should 
neither be able to flatter any one if I would, nor wish to do 
so: if I could.” 


12,—The author of this recent volume* of “The Saints” 
series of biographies follows his predecessors in the matter of 
divesting his subjects of all accretions based upon mere piety and 
doubtful tradition. He records no miracle that is not sustained 
by sufficient proof and restricts himself wholly to scientific cer- 
tainties. Owing to the doubt cast upon it by the Bollandists, 
the story of the origin of the Rosary has been omitted. Never- 
theless the best authenticated miracles are included in the work. 

In St. Dominic M. Giraud finds one of those rare saints who 


* Saint Dominic. By Jean Giraud. Translated by Katherine de Mattos: New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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harmoniously united mysticism’ and ‘action, “pushing. both to 
the verge of the sublime” ; and:his life is still a school of patience 
and courage. The’ methods ‘so successfully employed by this 
saint are still needed to-day, declares our author. ‘“ Preachers 
are more than ever wanted; ‘scientific training is more than ever 
required ‘in the church, and ‘its defenders, while stimulating the 
divine life within them by prayer and spiritual aid, must draw 
from the university and the study a knowledge of things human 
and divine.” ' 

For materials the writer has relied chiefly on the writings of 
the Bollandists.’ In a bibliography he gives a list and a brief 
estimate of the various~ accounts of St. Dominic. The Zzfe of 
St. Dominic by Lacordaire is described as “more valuable in 
form than in substance.” The translator’s work, for the most 


part, has been well done. 


° 


13.—A recent number* of “The Golden Treasury Series” 
is a new popular révision of Rendall’s beautiful translation of 
the Twelve Books of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. The 
text needs little comment other than that it is here presented 
by a scholarly and exact translator’ and put into delightful 
English. The Introduction affords'a good example of what an 
introduction should be—a thorough and reliable means of be- 
coming familiar enough with the author to look upon his pages 
as the work of an acquaintance and appreciate them thé ‘more 
on that account. In fact, we know of no other edition which 
presents this immortal work in more desirable form. No edu- 
cated person is unfamiliar with the book, but many may learn 
to value it more highly when they find it attractively presented. 

In truth, there is much that some twentieth century Christians 
have yet to learn from this ancient pagan sage—lessons of 
patience, generosity, truth, fidelity, self-restraint, and many another 
virtue. We recommend this book to the meditative perusal 
of all earnest souls. Its painful defect, its fatal limitation to 
the confining bounds of merely human wisdom, is not to be 
lost sight of, but it teaches great truths even if it does not 
teach them all. The preface to Pierron’s French translation 
of the Meditations records that Cardinal Francis Barberini, 
nephew to Pope Urban VIII., spent the last years of his life in 


* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. \n English by Gerald H. Rendall. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Company. 


. 
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rendering the Meditations into Italian; and this is the dedication 
the cardinal made: ‘‘To my soul, to make it redder than my 
purple, at the sight of the virtues of this Gentile.” And is it 
not too true that many of us will have to blush as we recall 
the virtues of that remarkable man upon whom some breath 
of the spirit of wisdom surely must have rested as he lay 
writing in his tent “among the Quadi, by the Gran” ? 


14.—We have received a new edition of Sau/,* abundantly 
illustrated and prefaced with a study of the place this poem holds 
in Browning’s work. It is a convenient book for those who 
love to make a favorite poem the inspiration of a meditative 
hour. That it presents the author’s text well printed and agree- 
ably bound is the chief merit of the new publication. 


15.—Those acquainted, or desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the spirit and the details of the glorious Benedictine Rule 
will rejoice—if they read French—at the publication of a new 
work ¢ which leaves scarcely anything to be desired in the way 
of instruction upon that question. The fruit of long years 
devoted to. the study and practice of this same rule, the volume 
possesses an additional advantage in being the work of a man 
accustomed to give instruction upon the subject here handled. 
The author’s aim is eminently practical. While very solicitous 
to reproduce the exact text of Saint Benedict, he does not 
engage in a work of mere scholarship, but endeavors above all 
else to convey to the reader a thorough understanding of the 
character and moral significance of the great patriarch’s spiritual 
teaching. Big broad views are presented; dominant ideas, not 
words and letters, are the object of the author’s care; therefore 
his work is a store-house of precious truth. 

There is a special reason why we should be glad to see the 
present work widely circulated, for our people ought to be far 
more familiar with the history and spirit of that ancient con- 
gregation, which was at once the embodiment and the nurse of 
a type of spirituality too little appreciated in these days. If we 
must—and surely we must—go back to the past to learn, let 
us go back not merely a century or two, but to the very first 

* Saul. By Robert Browning. With an Introduction by John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D. 
Illustrated by Frank O. Small. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


+ Explication Ascetigue et Historique de la Régle de Saint Benoit. Par un Bénédictin. 
2 vols. Paris: V. Retaux. 
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manifestations of Catholic life, and-let us learn not alone from 
communities that are three or four hundred years old, but also 
from those whose undying virility has been tested by upwards 
of a dozen centuries. It is not that the past is the measure of 
the present and of the future, but that the farther back we go 
in the history of the religious life the more likely we are to be 
made aware of the difference between essentials and accidentals, 
to be taught that religious types are not cast in steel and 
bronze, and to appreciate that only those things which endure 
are necessary. And if we be justified in stopping anywhere 
short of the very days of the New Testament itself, it can be 
only in order to sit down and learn of the Fathers of the 
Desert, of the first cenobites, of the earliest of religious orders. 
Back to them, then, let us go. 

Let us hope that the present volume will make many familiar 
with the institutions out of which sprang the whole fair growth 
of Western Monachism. What a fragrance is there, what a 
vision of peace, of the contemplative’s rest, of the liberty of the 
children of God! And if, for our sins, we must at present 
bear with altered conditions while they prevail, at least let the 
knowledge and the memory of the primitive ideals both encour- 


age us and stimulate’us to the winning back of better things 
by faithful service and constant prayer. 


16.— Warwick of the Knobs* is a strange story of a strange 
people, living in Kentucky during the War of the Rebellion. 
The central figure is “ Preacher Warwick,” a Bible Baptist and 
Predestinarian. True to his religious creed, he meets the many 
trials which come upon him, and which would ordinarily drive 
one to agnosticism, without being shaken in his faith or 
fervor. That one of his sons should die a prisoner of war, and 
another be shot by his own sister, were for Preacher Warwick 
events to be accepted as the outcome of God’s will, and were to 
be. Owing to his close attention to Bible-reading and _ his 
indifference to domestic affairs, his only daughter eloped with a 
young man who had been for some months an inmate of the 
Warwick household as a boarder, “having been guided there 
by God,” according to the Preacher. Joshua, the youngest of 
Warwick’s children, a most interesting character, and very 
much out of sympathy with his father’s “ice-cold theology,” 

* Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri Lloyd. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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vows that he will kill the betrayer, but, failing to carry out his 
threat, he is turned out of house and -home, and branded as a 
coward, unworthy of the name of Warwick. 

The book is written in an attractive style and presents many 
wonderfully dramatic scenes, but there is. a certain incoherence 
and some inconsistencies in the plot, which detract from its 
perfection from a literary point of view. We would advise no 
one who is subject to the “blues” to read this book, for it is 
a gloomy tale of a ruined home, and its effect.is rather de- 
pressing. 

17.—Her Father's’ Daughter* is a winning’ Irish ‘love-tale. 
Sweetness and frankness mark the leading characters ‘as lovable 
and desirable acquaintances, even if ‘in their girlish inexperience 
and altruism we read mistakes of real human nature. 

The story opens in Castle O’Kelly, the centre'of ‘social at- 
traction, where we ‘are introduced to Columbe O’Kelly, whose 
marital adventures win from us sympathy due to an inexperi- 
enced young woman called on to face the cold’ philosophy of 
widowhood. Her two’ daughters, ‘Columbe” and “ Phil,” bring 
to their home peace and contentment, tinctured, however, with 
sufficient friction, arising from their dissimilar dispositions, to 
make it life-like and natural. The lady-like sedateness, reserve, 
and dignity of “Phil” are contrasted with the unconcern, the 
frankness, and the girlish frivolity of Columbe. The annual 
visit to their aunt’s at the sea-shore results in their acquaintance 
with Mr. Ross Lismore, who, as a survivor of a shipwreck, wins 
first their sympathies, and later their love, to their mutual dis- 
comfiture. However, all ends happily; Phil clings to Mr. Lis- 
more, while Columbe eagerly returns to ‘her old lover, Piers 
Vanhomligh. 

The whole story is charmingly written, and interests to the 
end. The characters are strong and life-like; and being self- 
interpretative, they call for no unnecessary interposition or intro- 
duction on the part of the author. 


18 —The latest work + of that distinguished savant, the Abbé 
Vacaudard, is a masterpiece of historical writing. It is at once 
the charming biography of a great bishop and a fascinating re- 


* Her Father's Daughter. A novel. By Katherine Tynan Hinkson. With illustrations, 


New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ Vie de St. Ouen. Par E. Vacaudard. Etude I’Histoire Mérovingienne. Paris: V. 
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view of the history of an epoch. The monastic state under the 
Merovingians, the condition of learning, the customs of the 
court, and all those potent influences at work in the seventh 
century for the creation of France out of the old Gallo-Roman 
civilization—all this is the subject handled in a master’s man- 
ner by Abbé Vacaudard. We consider the work indispensable 
for any student of French origins. It is of a class of scholarly 
productions which have revolutionized. the writing and profound- 
ly modified our understanding of history; rigidly adhering to 
document and fact, but throwing over them the spell of a mas- 
ter of style, and of one highly gifted with the historic imagi- 
nation. 


19.—Mr. Scudder’s life of Lowell* has certainly one quality 
usually rated high in biographical writing; and that is, it 
delineates its subject and conceals its author. Lowell, the many- 
sided man, abolitionist, humorist, poet, professor, and ambassador, 
stands out in a reasonably life-like attitude on every page. 
True, a little more study of Lowell’s mind and soul, of his 
moods and temperament and beliefs, would lend a glow of flesh 
and blood to what some may think is a slightly statuesque 
portrayal. Still, when a biography achieves so much as this one, 
we are inclined to let go the rule and letter of absolute per- 
fection, and say ‘“‘ Well done!” We might wish, too, that Mr. 
Scudder—for he could perform the task eminently well—had 
added a chapter appreciating Lowell’s value as an author, and 
estimating the place in American literature to which posterity 
will assign him. And perhaps, while we are indulging wishes, 
we may express another, in the form of a regret that our 
biographer has paid so little attention to the brilliant circle in 
which Lowell passed his days. Certainly Longfellow, Holmes, 
Felton, and others celebrated in letters and polite studies, .had 
much to do in one or another way with Lowell; and really it 
is too bad that Mr. Scudder has not thrown light on this attrac- 
tive aspect of his subject’s life. 

For a man of letters Lowell had an unusually eventful 
career. He was appointed minister to Spain, and before his 
term expired was transferred to the ambassadorship at the court 
of St. James. His trying position there is still a vivid memory 
to Americans. In consequence of his action in regard to several 


* James Russell Lowell: A Biography. By Horace Elisha Scudder. 2 vols. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 


. 
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Irishmen who had become citizens of the United States, and 
later returned to Ireland and were arrested for seditious acts or 
speeches, Lowell was savagely censured in many a newspaper 
and mass-meeting on this side the water for a degrading, Anglo- 
philistic servility. Certainly he loved England, and the senti- 
ment was cordially returned by the Englishmen who knew him. 
But his biographer makes him out as a patriotic man, earnestly 
striving in a delicate situation to do his full duty to his country 
and her citizens. Secretary of State Blaine seemed to take a 
similar view of Lowell’s procedure, and this estimate has. proba- 
bly as good a chance as the less favorable one of becoming the 
settled verdict of history. 

Lowell had a soul that clung to the idea of religion, but was 
none too sumptuously furnished with reverence. He speaks of 
having “ bagged a spectacle” in Santa Maria Maggiore; mean- 
ing he had attended a solemn service there. St. Peter’s affected 
him but little, and he characterizes Byron's noble lines on that 
glorious temple as “ muddy stuff.” Still, he leaned toward faith, 
having, in his own words, a “lurch towards Calvinism”; and 
near the end of his life he wrote of the obscurities of religion: 


“And I am happy in my right 
To love God’s darkness as His light.” 


He was a Puritan, and with his full share of that fatal narrow- 
ness which is the flaw in the granite of the old New-Englander. 
The wonder is how he could ever write “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” 

Mr. Scudder has given us a good working biography. Some 
day, the future will bring out a complete life—more critical and 
philosophical—if the future deems Lowell worthy of it. 


20.—It is to correct the popular belief that the existence of St. 
George is mythical that the present booklet * has been written. 
It consists of extracts from the Fathers, historians, and from 
other sources which tend to prove the real and terrene existence 
of this patron of England. According to Dean Fleming’s 
sketch St. George was born in Cappadocia in 269, of noble and 
Christian parents. He was a tribune in the Roman army, and 
by surpassing valor rose high in favor at the court. He was 
martyred in the persecution of Diocletian. 


* Life of St. George, Martyr, Patron of Engiand. By Rev. Dean Fleming, M.R. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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21.—In the year 1846, near a little mountain village in 
France, the Blessed Virgin appeared in the form of a beautiful 
woman to two shepherd children, and, after conversing with them, 
bade them make her teaching known to all her people. As is 
usual with such occurrences, the genuineness of the apparition was 
by many called into question; but it was finally officially recog- 
nized. 

In 1854 the venerable Bishop Ullathorne, during a visit to 
La Salette, was able to examine the evidence very carefully, and 
the result of his examination, which was favorable to the appari- 
tion, he embodied in a little work in order to make the miracle 
known in England and to spread devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
The neat little volume * before us is a reprint of that work. 
Besides giving the evidence for the apparition, it contains some 
good descriptions, and, coming from such an author, is a very 
fine piece of literature. Above all, its purpose, namely, to spread 
devotion to the Mother of God, should merit for it a hearty 
welcome. 


22.—Dr. Putnam has prepared his Zert-Book of Psychology + 
for secondary schools. The little volume touches on all the 
more important questions of the new psychology, while those of 
the old are not ignored. The introduction points out the scope 
of the work; and the foundation for the study of physiological 
psychology is thus laid with a chapter on the nervous systems. 
After a brief treatment of attention and interest he considers in 
several chapters the cognitive processes of the mind. He then 
considers the feelings, which he subdivides into sensations, emo- 
tions, and sentiments. Will and the moral law are next con- 
sidered, and the book is concluded with a brief discussion of 
instinct, habit, sleep, and abnormal states. 

Dr. Putnam’s style is generally very clear. Sometimes, how- 
ever, exactness is lost in an attempt to maintain a conversa- 
tional ease of diction. No attempt is made to give even a 
meagre bibliography of the subject; and all references to the 
authors quoted are carefully suppressed. The book is sufficiently 
elementary to serve as a text-book at an early stage of a pupil’s 
career. But it would probably be better to defer the study of 

* The Holy Mountain of La Salette. By Right Rev. Bishop Ullathorne. Hartford, Conn. : 
The Fathers of La Salette. 


tA Text-Book of Psychology. By Daniel Putnam, LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 
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psychology to a period when the pupil is capable of appreciat- 
ing a more thorough course than Dr. Putnam attempts to offer 
in his present text-book. 


23.—There comes now a word to the deaf from a fellow-suf- 
ferer.* It contains between the lines everywhere, and even here 
and there in the lines, a hint to the unafflicted to give a thought 
to the rights, feelings, comfort, and consolation of their afflicted 
brother. : 

The first one hundred pages relate some of the personal 
experiences, social afflictions, and business embarrassments of 
the deaf man. The second half is devoted to pointing out and 
commending the common helps and consolations, as also the 
higher consolations of the deaf. 

A manly spirit asserts itself throughout: a spirit full of hope, 
purpose, sympathy. This spirit would act upon the principle 
that though it is indeed a heavy burden which is laid upon them, 
nevertheless the deaf greatly lighten the burden for themselves 
when they stand firm in their manhood and hold fast to God. 

The author has given us a sermon—artistic alike in concep- 
tion and execution in the force, sweetness, and inspiration with 
which it preaches the gospel of self-help and usefulness for those 
whose affliction narrows considerably their sphere of activity. 
Yet he succeeds in teaching without forcing the preaching. And 
as to practising himself what he preaches, Mr. Jackson could 
scarcely give a better example of self-help and usefulness to 
others than he does in this neat little book. In tone and teach- 
ing it is sure to prove equally cheerful to the sound, and cheer- 
ing to the faulty in hearing. 


24,—The Abbé Boulay has addressed his Principles of General 
Anthropology t+ to scientists but little versed in psychology. and 
theologians unacquainted with science. Scientists, no doubt, will 
feel some interest in a reliable statement of the Catholic position 
on those questions about which theology, as well as the natural 
sciences, claims the right to speak. Though the barest outlines 
of the scientific theories on these points are given, still there are 
few ecclesiastics who have covered the ground of science so com- 
pletely that they will find nothing new and interesting in this 
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work. While its comprehensiveness is not without merit, the 
vast compass of the little volume is its greatest fault. 

The first part deals with the great problem of human knowl- 
edge: do ideas represent real objects? 

The second part takes up the study of the individual man, and 
first in his relation to the inorganic world. In this chapter such 
questions as the nature of matter, the unity of the living being, 
the origin of life, etc., are treated. The second chapter is 
headed L’homme et la plante. It outlines the cellular theories of 
organic life, points out the insufficiency of the materialistic 
hypothesis in biology, and discusses the question of heredity. 
The third chapter considers the sensible life of man. The fourth 
chapter treats of the higher faculties of the soul—the differences 
between man and the animal, the origin of language and the 
substantiality of. the soul. 

The third part treats of the origin and end of the human 
race and the social relations of men. 

The Abbé Boulay apologizes in his preface for the artificial 
divisions of the work. But the excuse he gives—the complica- 
tion of his subject—does not pardon several violations of the 
rules of logical division which a little care could have avoided. 


25.—Admirers of the versatile Eugene Field will be disap- 
pointed with A Little Book of Tribune Verse.* The volume is 
a collection of “grave and gay” efforts written at various times 
and the product of the various moods of a clever journalist. 
The epithet “smart” might be attributed appropriately to most 
of them, although there are a few which represent Field at his 
best. There is apparently neither an attempt at anything like 
smoothness of rhythm, nor an exact conformity with the laws of 
rhyme, and utility seems to have been the only reason of their 
production. 


26.—That Catholics should have so meagre a, knowledge 
of the most commonly used parts of Holy Scripture is a re- 
grettable fact, and one about which some criticism, though far 
from enough, has been made. The Psalms and Canticles cer- 
tainly deserve to be better known than they are, both because 
of the frequent use of them in the liturgy of the church and 

* A Little Book of Tribune Verse. A number of hitherto uncollected poems, grave and 


gay. By Eugene Field. Collected and edited by Joseph G. Brown. Denver, Col. : Tandy 
Wheeler & Co. 
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because of the intrinsic merits they possess. We all delight in 
good poetry, yet there is no poetry deeper than that of the 
Magnificat and Benedictus, or than that of the Royal Psalmist. 
Grand themes, sublime conceptions, simple and rugged language 
are present in abundance; when we remember that all this is 
the work of a Divine Author, we should have little difficulty in 
feeling its greatness. Being the word of God, it possesses a 
power to sooth, to console, and to teach which can come only 
from such a source. Whatever work, then, will help us to know 
and appreciate this sublimest of poetry must be welcome, and 
Father M’Swiney’s is such a work. Intended primarily for priests 
and religious constantly engaged in reading the Psalter, it will 
be of service, nevertheless, to the more intelligent of the laity 
as well. 

The volume* consists of a bi-columnar translation of the 
Hebrew-Masoretic text and the Vulgate version of the Bible. 
Each psalm is followed by a commentary, and the whole is 
preceded by an introduction treating of the names, formation 
and division, authorship, texts, etc., of the Psalter. It may be 
that all will not agree with all Father M’Swiney’s conclusions, 
which are very conservative; but the work is of a devotional 
import and not intended for critics. 


27.—From the monastery of the Poor Clares comes the 
present account of St. Clare and the order of Poor Ladies, 
under the pleasing title Zhe Princess of Poverty.t The volume 
is made up of three parts, two of which are devoted to a trans- 
lation of the medieval Life of St. Clare, and the third to a 
brief historical sketch of the Poor Clares and their foundations, 
especially in America. 

The translation of the ancient Life being a faithful one, we 
cannot expect to find in it the connected narrative and all the 
perfections of a modern biography. Medizval writers disre- 
garded facts that would be of interest to us, and matters of 
parentage, natural disposition, and character, etc., were left 
unheeded, attention being given only to such events as 
would tend to establish the sanctity of their subjects. Naturally 
enough the Life of St. Clare did not avoid the prevalent short- 


* Translation of the Psaims and Canticles, with Commentary. By James M’Swiney, S.J. 


St. Louis: B. Herder. 
+ The Princess of Poverty: St. Clare of Assisi and the Order of Poor Ladies. By Father 


Marianus Fiege, O.M.Cap. The Poor Clares of the Monastery of St. Clare, Evansville, Ind. 
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comings. Nevertheless, we have reason to welcome the presen- 
tation of a work which savors so much of The Little Flowers 
of St. Francis and is pervaded with the simplicity and charm 
which has won for the latter work so many admirers. 

The account of the foundations of the Poor Clares in this 
country, and the trials and disappointments the early sisters en- 
countered in effecting them, is but another chapter in the history 
of what, in the providence of God, all religious communities 
have endured. Fortunately the Poor Clares met with good 
friends, notably Mr. John Creighton, whose assistance was 
providential and generous. Father Hecker, too, evinced a deep 
interest in their noble undertaking, as is shown by his let- 
ters to the first sisters, published in this volume. He evi- 
dently was not of the opinion of many who believed the Poor 
Clares unsuited to our time and country, for he could not con- 
ceive of a “nobler design, a greater work, and one fraught with 
more precious fruits” than the making “the beautiful flower of 
divine contemplation take root in the virginal soil of the church 
in our young Republic.” 


28,.—A book that should be welcomed by our young people 
is the Juvenile Round Table,* made up of twenty stories by such 
authors as Father Finn, Maurice Francis Egan, Mary T. Wag- 
gaman, Ella Loraine Dorsey, and others whose names are fami- 
liar at many a Catholic fireside. The plots are carefully laid 
and the characters are real living beings, and the stories possess 
those qualities which are well calculated to awaken noble senti- 


ments in young minds. 


29.—Mr. Davis has chosen for the setting of his story t the 
first great Crusade. He carries the reader back some nine hun- 
dred years, when feudalism was the order of the day, when 
modern civilization and modern government had yet to mould 
themselves. Scott first made that romantic time attractive to 
English readers. But Mr. Davis has not encroached on any of 
Scott’s domains. He treats solely of that first Crusade preached 
by Peter the Hermit, sanctioned by Pope Urban II., and led to 
victory by Godfrey of Bouillon. A prologue to the novel pic- 
tures the death-bed of the great and pious Hildebrand. The 


* Juvenile Round Table. Stories by the foremost Catholic writers. With twenty full-page 


illustrations. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t God Wills /t. By William Stearns Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


. 
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author states in his preface that he has at times “taken trifling 
liberties.” In the prologue he has taken a few serious ‘ones, 
rather led away by his dramatic fancy than guided by exact 
historical truth. However, in its broad outlines the’ story is 
true to history; if it were truer it probably would not be so 
entertaining a novel. Sir Richard Longsword falls in love with 
Mary Kurkaus, a beautiful Greek of Constantinople. His suit 
for her hand begets him enemies in De Valmont, a fainous 
knight, and Iftikhar, a Moslem, and a life-long friend in Musa, 
a Spanish Moslem. 

Longsword defeats De Valmont in public tourney and wins 
the hand of Mary. Afterwards in his fury he kills, on the very 
altar steps, the youngest of the house of his foe—a helpless, 
fair-haired lad of tender years. God punishes him severely. 
Richard realizes his sin, and as a penance goes forth to do bat- 
tle for Jerusalem. Mary, his wife, goes with him. During the 
famous fight at Doryleum she is captured and taken ‘to the 
harem of Iftikhar, who strives to win her love. Musa is ever 
the friend of Richard, and an enemy, at least in personal mat- 
ters, against his brother in the Moslem faith. Richard, thus 
again chastised by Heaven, gives way almost to despair , and 
recklessly exposes himself in battle to every danger. Mary, in 
spite of Eastern charms, festivals, and jewels, remains faithful to 
him. The army of the Crusaders is encamped at Antioch. 
Richard hears of. his wife’s imprisonment at Aleppo. With. the 
aid of Musa,and Godfrey of Bouillon, he rescues her; but 
finding it impossible to bring her back to camp, entrusts her to 
the care of Musa, who takes her to Egypt. Then comes the 
fearful, bloody battle of Antioch, wherein’ the Christians''slew 
the hosts of the infidel Kerbogha. In a short while the Cru- 
saders stand before Jerusalem. Against them fight the Moslems 
headed by Iftikhar, with Musa second in command. Musa has 
brought Mary with him. In a personal quarrel Iftikhar ‘is slain 
by Musa, who dons the armor of his chief and-holds the: ‘walls 
the next day. Richard thinks him to be Iftikhar, and, yearning 
for vengeance, kills him. Jerusalem is:taken. Mary and Richard 
are united in peace at last. 

The novel is a long one, and the author shows a knowledge 
of detail, of the customs and habits of long ago, that bespeaks 
care and research. Many of the scenes of battle, of rescue, of 
festival are graphically described. We think the work ‘might 
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be profitably shortened by omitting some of the fighting. 
Though not history, one may gain from a reading of it much 
of value concerning the Crusades, and of the power of Christian 
faith that united feudal barons who had been bitter enemies, that 
made all Europe one. in a common effort to redeem the tomb 
of Christ: 

We might well sls om the author..a more intelligent and 
fairer knowledge of things Catholic. Mass is never said at night. 
Nor were “fat” priests or drink-loving bishops the normal type 
of religious in those days. . Sebastian is a truer representative o 
the priests of-the church. | 

The book is very interesting. The artistic skill with which 
the author has. portrayed the character of .Musa and sustained 
interest in him until the end,.and.made him the real hero.o 
the tale, is: very admirable. 

30.—This is'a small manual* of ‘instruction and prayers for 
the young. Besides the:usual- devotions at morning, evening, and 
the Holy Sacrifice, there ‘are prayers’ for the consecration of 
every day to God,:and instructions for cultivating the love and 
imitation of those saints partictlarly suited to guide and inspire 
the young. rn 

31.—This volume f+ is put forth as a hand-book for the use 
of members. of the People’s Eucharistic League, It contains the 
different acts of adoration, thanksgiving, etc., with some hymns 
generally well known to Catholics. |The author gives a manner 
of hearing Mass which , does not recommend itself to us. The 
most profitable, way to assist. at that sacrifice is to follow inas- 
much as is possible the prayers of the church. This can always 
be done at least in the common of the Mass. No prayer can 
or should be, substituted for the “Gloria” or the “Credo” or 
the “ Pater Noster,” which God Himself has given us. 


32.—The little maiden not quite wholly takén up with her 
newest doll will be delighted with Abbie Farwell Brown’s new 
book.t It relates how a princess’ doll, too splendid for every- 
day use, was locked up in the treasure-room of the castle, 
where it was discovered by the porter’s daughter, who then be- 
came very friendly with the princess. One day the princess 


* Catholic Youth.. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Short Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Compiled by Rev. F. X. Lasance. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

t The Lonesomest Doll. By Abbie Farwell Brown. With illustrations, Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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was captured by robbers, but the doll cried just in time to re- 
veal to the pursuers where the princess was. The book is 
beautifully bound and illustrated. 


33.—The new volume* just brought out by Olive and 
Herbert Vivian is in many respects a very entertaining work. 
It treats of various traditional religious practices observed in 
different parts of Europe, and, for the most part, of those in 
vogue among Catholic peoples. While it is quite evident 
that the authors do not write from a Catholic stand-point, 
still the descriptions are given without prejudice and with rever- 
ent sympathy ;—although their chapter on the Jesuits might be 
more satisfactory. 

The subjects treated hardly admit the presence of strict 
unity, yet on that very account the reader is afforded a greater 
variety of entertainment. The fact that Mr. Vivian and his sister 
witnessed the different scenes depicted, is no doubt the reason 
for the remarkable clearness and vividness of these pages. 

While speaking of this work, we should not neglect to 
mention the excellent illustrations, many of which are very ap- 
propriate and well executed, and, of course, aid considerably in 
making the scenes quite realistic. 


34,—Nothing is so indicative of the world’s activities as a 
study of the great mass of figures and information that is found 
between the covers of the World Almanac.t There is scarcely 
any subject that one can think of or on which information may be 
desired that has not its proper place in these pages. However, 
we think that sufficient care is not taken to keep up with the 
progress of affairs, especially in matters of religious information. 
The figures are revised from year to year, but information about 
new things is not secured. This latter is absolutely necessary to 
keep the Almanac up to date. An instance of this is found in 
the list of membership of Fraternal Organizations. The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America has 84,411 members. It is 
not so much as mentioned. The Knights of Columbus has 
60,000 membership, and it has no place in the list. Absolute 
accuracy is demanded in a volume that provides information 
for the public. 


* The Romance of Religion. By Olive Vivian and Herbert Vivia:,M.A. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 
t The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1902. Press Publishing Co., Pulitzer Building, 


New York. 
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I.—JESUS LIVING IN THE PRIEST.* 


Bishop Byrne has merited well of English-speaking priests 
by his translation of Father Millet; for the work he presents 
to us is a valuable addition to a department of spiritual 
literature that is by no means too well supplied. It is even 
worthy of a respectable place alongside those classical composi- 
tions on the sacerdotal state left us by St. Chrysostom, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Cyprian, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, and Cardinal 
Manning, whose Eternal Priesthood will be thought by many 
the masterpiece of its kind, never equalled and probably never 
to be surpassed. Father Millet’s book has not the deep insight 
of Cardinal Manning’s; it appeals to one very forcefully, but 
more in the style of a fervorino than from a calm stand on 
ultimate spiritual principles; and what an almost Gospel-power 
this latter quality gives to the pages of the great priest of 
Westminster! Father Millet exhorts, rebukes, stimulates. He 
is nervous, earnest, moving, powerful, and therefore incalculably 
useful; for the need of stimulation to fresh starts and new be- 
ginnings is, for a majority of souls, the most urgent of needs, 
spiritually speaking. Let a priest read the Eternal Priesthood, 
and be led by it to Manning’s luminous view of the super- 
natural, his. austere estimation of life, and his apostolic judg- 
ment of priestly responsibilities and rewards; then let him read 
Jesus Living in the Priest to be brought face to face with his 
own conscience, and to see how far he is living according to these 
ideals; and he will have a pretty complete Summa de Sacerdotio. 
The two works go well together. One could be a book for 
meditation, the other a Particular Examen. In the sacred inter- 
est of priestly perfection we hope for this translation as wide a 
diffusion, as it deserves: that means that every priest should 
possess it. 


> 





2.—LEPICIER ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN.+ 
In the Treatise on the Blessed Virgin, as in his other 
writings, Father Lépicier adheres strictly to the scholastic 
method, of which he is to-day one of the ablest defenders and 
exponents. 


* Jesus Living in the Priest. By Rev. P. Millet, S.J. Translated by Right Rev. Thomas 
S. Byrne, Bishop of Nashville. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Tractatus de Beatissima Virgine Maria, Matre Dei. Auctore Alexio Maria Lépicier, 
O.S.M. P. Lethielleux, Parisiis. 
VOL. LXXIV.—54 
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The book has three parts, in which Mary is considered, first, 
in her relation to God; secondly, in herself; and thirdly, in her 
relation to mankind. Each part is sub-divided into chapters, 
questions, and articles, each with its raison d’étre wherever 
necessary, its definite meaning, difficulties, and errors clearly set 
forth, its propositions firmly established by Scripture, tradition, 
and reason, and finally confirmed by the solution of objections 
; and the refutation of errors bearing directly on the point under 
; discussion. 

The first part establishes Mary’s exalted place in the divine 

plan of man’s redemption. God, foreseeing the fall of man, de- 

q creed from all eternity the Redemption through the Incarnation 
a of His Divine Sen, and predestined Mary to be the Mother of 
j the Word made flesh by the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. 

The Divine Maternity is the foundation of all that Mary is, 
of all that she possesses. Hence, having shown the congruity 
‘ of Mary’s position in the divine plan, the author treats succes- 
: sively of Mary’s predestination, of Mary in type and prophecy, 
q and finally of the Annunciation, which leads naturally to the 
study of the Divine Maternity itself, and of Mary’s consequent 
relations to Christ and to the three Divine Persons. 

From the Divine Maternity he passes logically to the gifts 
; and privileges bestowed on Mary in virtue of her sublime dig- 
q nity. She is the mother of God, and hence on her he has so 
4 exhausted his gifts of nature and grace that St. Mechtildes 

aptly styles her a microcosm on which God has labored with 
a more care than in the creation of the entire universe. 
a There is in the second part an admirable example of the 
author’s analytical power and scientific method, especially in the 
first chapter, which treats of the perfections of Mary’s ‘soul. 
@ But Mary is not only As Mother. She is also our Mother, 
our Mediatrix, our co-Redemptrix, our Intercessor, and as such 
has a right to our filial subjection and to the expression of our 
profound gratitude and tender devotion. 
$ All this is worked out in that same admirable order which 
4 is the special merit of this treatise, and which makes it remark- 
ably complete, concise, and clear. 

While thoroughly scientific in method, the work is embel- 
lished withal by the choicest literary gems, and breathes through- - 
out a spiritual unction which betokens unusual penetration into 
divine things and fills the heart with tenderest affection for our 
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Queen and Mother. We notice with«particular pleasure the many 
beautiful passages culled from the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and the 
Fathers, and also Petrarca’s “ Vergine bella,” Dante’s superb in- 
vocation “ Vergine Madre,” and our own Longfellow’s tribute 
to Mary’s influence on society. We would like to see Words- 
worth’s sublime sonnet added to the number. 

The work is opportune and most useful in a country like 
ours, where there is so much misconception among non-Catholics 
goncerning the position of Mary in the Catholic Church, and 
where not a few of her own children have but a superficial 
knowledge of her gifts and prerogatives. 

The promised publication, at an early date, of the author’s 
complete Dogmatic Theology, to which the present little Summa 
is a worthy introduction, gives real pleasure to those who have 
had the happy privilege of making their studies under the 
gentle, refined, saintly, and brilliant young professor in the 
Urban College de Propaganda Fide. 

The book has an excellent synopsis and alphabetical index. 

For solid doctrine drawn from the purest theological sources, 
for model scholastic exposition, for logical order and lucid 
thought set in clear, concise diction, for chaste style and pro- 
found erudition, the present treatise on Mary, the Mother of 
God, is probably unsurpassed, and its learned author, Father 
Alexius M. Lépicier, professor of Dogma in the Urban Col- 
lege at Rome, consultor of the Propaganda, and rector of the 
Servite College of S. Alessio Falconieri, acquires an enviable 
reputation among living theologians. 
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LIBRARY TABLE 


The Month (Feb.): Fr. Smith discusses the suppression of the 
Jesuits by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773, and the motives 
causing it. Fr. Thurston treats of the cipher code in- 
vented by Lord Bacon, and really “identical in system 
with the dot and dash system of the Morse code.” Fr. 
Rickaby shows that the way to interpret the Fathers is 
to analyze their teaching in the light of what is to-day 
fixed dogma. Gerald Cator defends the evidential value 
of religious experience. 

Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): Insists on the necessity of 
Churchmen writing and agitating for a sound system of 
education, “believing that a sound Nonconformist or 
Roman Catholic education is infinitely better than one 
purely secular, and that real religious equality in the 
eyes of the law can be the only wise basis for national 
education.” Sketches the late Canon Carter of Clewer, 
who “presented sanctity under the aspect of beauty.” 
Considers the teaching of the Real Presence in the Eas- 
tern Church during the Middle Ages. Treats the ques- 
tion, In what sense does Christianity imply mortification ? 
Describes John Wesley’s Journal, like which there exists 
no other book. Pleads for financial support of archzo- 
logical” investigations in Greece. Summarizes the causes 
which “led to the formation of the ‘medieval Frankish 
monarchy. Insists that the lowest standard possible in 
the recognition of “lay franchise” is the reception of 
baptism and confirmation. Describes historically the 
ceremonies of an English coronation service. 

Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (Jan.—Feb.): P. 
Boudinhon comments on M. Koch's researches as to the 
belief that in primitive days penitents were excluded from 
attendance at Mass; the conclusion is that this is another 
instance where the customary teaching must be modified. 

Revue Biblique (i Jan.): P. Lagrange, commenting on P. Loisy’s 
““Mythes babyloniens,” says: ‘Studies like this are the 
best answers to our adversaries and the best way to show 
our colleagues that not all novelties are dangerous.” 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): P. Leclére presents 
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with his own modifications the two arguments which he 
considers the only ones able to prove God’s existence, 
viz., the proof from the contingency of the world, and the 
metaphysico-moral proof. P. Ermoni summarizes, without 
any criticism of his own, the conclusions of P. Loisy in 
““Mythes babyloniens.” These conclusions are in the 
main: ‘1, that impartial Biblical scholars are ranging 
themselves with the-upholders of advanced views; 2, that 
we must extend, rather than contract, the sphere of the 
Hexateuch’s dependence on the mythology of Babylonia 
and Chaldea; 3, that the account of creation in Genesis 
narrates nothing objective, but is a liturgical and symbolic 
view of the works of God; 4, that the Hexateuch is 
not the product of one redaction at the hands of Moses, 
but a compilation that grew slowly to its present shape. 
(Jan.): J. Charbonnel declares‘ that the philosophy of 
Victor Hugo deserves to be given a careful and im- 
partial study, as representing in a marvellous manner 
the conflicting tendencies, spiritual, intellectual, and 
political, of the nineteenth century. P. Denis concludes a 
series of articles on the lessons of the present hour. He 
lays it down as a fact beyond question that the church 
in Latin Europe, and especially in France, is in a de- 
plorable and perilous condition ; the causes of this are the 
abstention of Catholics from national politics, and the 
intellectual blight t.:at has fallen upon Catholics through 
their unwise hostility to modern science, and their ad- 
herence to the very letter of a philosophy that must be 
modified if it is ever to gain the attention of modern 
minds. P. Giraud treats of M. Ollé-Laprune, a great 
original thinker, ‘“‘of whom M. Maurice Blondel is a true 
disciple.” 

Thomiste (Jan.): P. M. de Munnyuck, by considering the 
phenomena of reproduction and heredity, establishes that the 
higher animals are individual beings. P. Mandonnet con- 
tinues his attack on the theses maintained by P. Briicker, 
S.J., as to the Papal decree against the ‘teaching of Pro- 
babilism by the Jesuits. M.1l’Abbé Blane, attacks and M. 
C. de Kirwan defends the position assumed by the latter 
in admitting the possibility of Transformism. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Jan.): Sketching the work done 
by Petavius,, P. Turmel comments upon the original- 
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ity and daring frankness of this great pioneer. of the 
historical method in theology. (1 Feb.): P. Godet, eulo- 
gizing Petavius, commends his loyalty “‘ which would blush 
to solicit texts—ever so slightly—and to sacrifice truth to a 
childish need of agreement.” P. Besse concludes his sketch 
of the Thomistic revival with a view of Louvain and Mgr. 
Mercier’s scientific reaction against rigid and anti-scientific 
formalism. P. Delfour praises with some reserves the new 
book on Bourdaloue by P. Griselle, S.J., noting that the 
author shows Bourdaloue’s sermons were greatly altered 
by their official editor, the excessively timid and puristical 
P. Britonneau. 

du Monde Catholique (1 Jan.): M. Bourgine sympatheti- 
cally discusses Mr. Booker Washington, “the Black 
Moses.” ; 

(15 Jan.): M. Bonnet comments on “the audacity of King 
Edward VII. in naming himself Lord of the Transvaal, 
and says the war of conquest was farther advanced at the 
date of the King’s accession than at present.” 


Le Correspondant (io Jan.): Another instalment of Mgr. Dupan- 


- author’s disclaimer, a veiled attempt to rehabilitate the 


loup’s Journal Intime, containing little that is striking except 
its desultory character. Mgr. Kannengieser relates, in a 
serio-comic style, the futile storm raised by Professor 
Mommsen and a numerous following of German university 
professors against the Emperor’s appointment of Professor 
Spahn to a Catholic chair of history in Strasburg Univer- 
sity. In a discussion of the causes which’ have led to 
the great diminution of marriages in France M. Henri 
Joly maintains tiat the increased facilities for divorce have 
helped to diminish, not to increase*the marriage rate. A 
sketch by M. de Lanzac de Laborie contains a résumé 
of the diplomatic relations between France and the Holy 
See and the Italian monarchy from 1848 till 1872. 

(Jan. 25): Reviewing the expulsion of religious orders 
from France, between 1793 and 1802, and in less than 
fifty years their reinstatement with legal right of religious 
association, M. Victor Pierre draws a lesson:of encourage- 
ment under the present evils, and a hope that the future 
will again see justice vindicated. Discussing the recent 
two-volume Life of Cardinal Dubois by R. P. Bliard, S.J., 
M. de Lanzac de Laborie sees in it, notwithstanding the 
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cardinal; yet, he thinks, P. Bliard’s chief purpose is less 
to vindicate Dubois than, under the influence of the 
“respectable sentiment. of religious solidarity,” to take 
vengeance on Saint-Simon, the enemy of P. Le Tellier, 
S.J., the famous confessor of Louis XIV. 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique (Dec.): L. Valentin writes: 
To-day piety is more courageous. We no longer invent 
but we investigate historical occurrences, and speak out 
openly lest the enemy might injure us by doing so. 
“Thus it happens that the new edition of St. Teresa’s 
letters by P. Gregory, O.D.C., has been favorably received. 
It contains hitherto unedited material which P. Bouix, 
S.J., thought best to suppress.” 

L’Ami du Clergé (26 Dec.): Discussing the methods proposed 
for ‘‘the education of purity,” says that the two extremes 
of too great openness and too great secrecy must be 
avoided with equal care. 

Science Catholique (Dec.): P. Michel adopts Mgr. Duchesne’s 
opinion. as to the gradual development of the Christian 
hierarchy. 

Bulletin de Saint-Martin et de Saint-Benoit (Dec.): Suggests the 
propriety of each diocese having a competent committee 
who would pronounce upon the architectural fitness of all 
new churches, and also would be a pitiless Index to con- 
demn the painted and sculptured horrors that now abound | 
on the walls of churches and sacristies. 

L’ Univers TIsraélite (27 Dec.): M. R. T. represents that Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedism are nothing but Judaism adapted 
to the mental conditions of their adherents; and of all 
three Judaism best resists the encroachments of unbelief. 

Le Journal (31 Dec.): J. de Bonnefon declares “A national 
church is not a schismatical church. The question is not 
shall we separate from Rome, but shall we return to the 
liberty which for ten centuries made the honor of France. 
The moment is opportune for the French government 
with its bishops to remake the national church of the 
days of Gregory of Tours and Hilary of Poitiers. This 
would mean not making, but avoiding a schism. <A 
church united to Rome should not be a church enslaved 
to Roman bureaus. 
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JUBILEE congratulations to Leo, the greatest of men and the 






4 wisest of Popes! He is sage, and seer, and prophet. A king 
a without a kingdom. He is more powerful than any territorial 
4 sovereign. He is the uncrowned king of the hearts of men. 





c. The years of Peter are his. May he still linger with us till his 
‘great work is brought to full perfection! 
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The Biblical.;Commission that has been recently appointed by 
the Holy Father to consider the questions of Biblical Science is 
assuming greater importance as the time goes on and the scope 
of its work is more thoroughly understood. The appointment 
a of this Commission is one more evidence of the breadth of the 
4 Holy Father’s mind, and the enlightened ways he has of safe- 
a guarding the deposit of the faith, When Higher Criticism was 
4 a new science, and with all the vigor of a young athlete -was 
4 smashing the old landmarks about which the memories of centur- 
ies were gathered, the Holy Father called a halt. He restrained 
its youthful energies. Now, when matters are more matured and 
many statements that were given out as settled facts are either 
proven to be false or are still more solidified in the truth, it is an 
opportune time for conservative scientific investigation. Rome 
possesses a wonderfully sagacious spirit. It is not given to taking 
sides. It does not allow the passions or the enthusiasms of the 
moment to warp its judgment. It is not tied to the tombstones 
in a graveyard. Its face is to the East, to the rising sun of 
deeper knowledge and wider research, and it welcomes the fulness 
of light. It does so with all the more confidence because its 
feet are planted on the broad and solid basis of the truth. 

Protestantism has received a mortal blow from the Higher 
Critics and it is still reeling from the shock. Catholicism calmly 
: takes the newcomer among the sciences into the household, and 

while it curbs its. rashness and exuberance it cultivates its 
wisdom and utilizes its energies. This is the meaning of the 
new move of Leo XIII. in establishing the Biblical Commission. 
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HE study of Buddhism has attracted considerable attention. The Rev. 
Charles F. Aiken, S.T.D., in his learned book on the subject has 
shown that in recent times the attempt has been made by a few writers—none 
of them profound scholars of Buddhism—to discredit the teaching of Christ by 
making out the Gospels to be largely of Buddhist origin. Their argument is 
as follows: The resemblances between Buddhism and Christianity are too 
numerous and too striking to be explained otherwise than by a borrow- 
,ing on the part of the one from the other. Now, Buddhism being five 
hundred years older than Christianity, must have been the source from which 
the Christian resemblances were drawn. There are documents to show that 
in the third century B. C. Buddhism had taken root in Egypt and Greece. 
_Again, the Buddhist origin of the Essenes is betrayed by the resemblances be- 
tween their mode of life and that instituted by Buddha. Jesus probably 
became acquainted with Buddhist traditions through contact with the Essenes 
and incorporated them in his teaching. 

This argument, when closely inspected, resolves itself into a tissue of worth- 
less assumptions and illogical deductions. In their zeal to prove the in- 
debtedness of Christianity to Buddhism, from the points of resemblance 
between the two religions, the advocates of the theory are so unfair as to 
fancy analogies that have no existence; grossly exaggerate those that are 
remote and imperfect, and draw others from Buddhist sources of later date 
than the Gospels. Eliminate these, and the vast array of pretended borrow- 
ings dwindles to a few resemblances which, for the greater part, are easily ex- 
plained on the ground of independent origin. 

Again, the evidence at hand to prove the presence of Buddhism in the 
Greek-speaking world in the last three centuries before Christ is pitifully 
weak. The strongest testimony is that afforded by the rock-inscriptions 
of Asoka. But the most that can be made of the second and fifth Girvar 
Edicts is that Antiochus allowed the practice of Buddhist ministrations 
of benevolence in that remote part of his empire which bordered on the 
dominion of Asoka—that is, in Bactria and’ Parthia, which had long been 
centres of Buddhist activity. 

Other considerations add to the likelihood of this view. Had Asoka’s 
missionaries succeeded in establishing Buddhism in the Greek-speaking 
world, so striking a phenomenon would not have failed to arouse universal in- 
terest. Stupas and monasteries would have arisen, and sacred books would 
have been translated into Greek to satisfy the piety of Greek converts. And 
yet what do we find? Nota single ruin of a Buddhist stupa or monastery in 
Egypt or Syria or Greece; not a single Greek translation of a sacred Buddhist 
book; not a single reference in all Greek literature to the existence of 
a Buddhist community in the Greek world. Nay, the very name of Buddha 
occurs for the first time only in the writings of Clement of Alexandria. 

If the Essenes are like the Buddhists in some points of doctrine and disci- 
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pline, they differ too radically from them in many others to be deemed of 
Buddhist origin. In the absence, then, of positive evidence that Buddhist lore 
was current in Palestine in the time of Christ, it is the height of presumption 
to talk of the indebtedness-of the’ Gospels to Buddhist traditions. because of a 
few resemblances that can be explained on the ground of independent origin. 

* +. * 

The handy volumes known as ‘‘ The Beacon Biographies,” published by 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, are well adapted for the use of Reading Cir- 
cles. Recently two valuable additions have been prepared—Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, by Professor Carpenter, and Alexander Hamilton, by Professor 
Schouler; price of each seventy-five cents. A previous volume was devoted to 
a study of Father Hecker as a type of American character. The chief aim is 


to furnish not only biography but also critical appreciation in condensed form. 
* . 





* 
Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J., has given up to date answers to many important 
questions in his two volumes entitled Zhe Faith of the Millions, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. In the Catholic News the erudite writer of book 
notices, who signs the pen-name of Camillus, has given a number of quotations 
showing the broad range of thought covered in Father Tyrrell’s valuable work 
together with a keen appreciation of its literary excellence. Assuming that the 
drift of the age is toward unbelief and indifference, what is the best method of 
presenting and defending Catholic truth? To be successful the method should 
be adjusted to meet the needs of individuals, with due consideration of national 
characteristics and hereditary tendencies. Some passages from Father Tyrrell 
will show his remarkable skill in exposition of truth and refutation of error. 
He declares that in English-speaking countries the environment of the Catholic 
Church ‘‘is, toa great extent, that of a cultured paganism; and to such an 
environment she must now adapt her conduct”; ‘‘she must return once more 
to her old task of evangelizing the Gentiles—that is, those who are altogether 
outside the pale of Christianity. Above all, it is important that the Catholic 
faith should be interpreted and brought home to the intellect of our times. As 
a whole, as an articulated body of truth, it is as little known to the man of 
education as the British Constitution is to a New-Zealander.” 

** Catholicism repudiates the divorce between nature and grace, reason 
and faith; and as soon as the church had established her title as light of the 
world and teacher of nations she at once proceeded to her task of marshalling 
all truth, natural and revealed, into a harmonious whole, It was in the hands 
of the Schoolmen, and notably of Aquinas, that this wofk advanced most 
rapidly. No discovery of physical science, such as it then was; no fact of his- 
tory, no speculation of the human intellect, whether of Greek or Jew or Arabian, 
was despised or neglected. All were carefully considered in their bearings on 
the whole field of known truth, natural and revealed; each was fitted into its 
proper place in the mosaic, leaving us in the Summa of Aquinas a. monument 
of that comprehensive sympathy which hails every truth from whatever source 
as the gift of God. It is to this labor and method that His Holiness Pope Leo 
XIII. bids us devote ourselves, rather than to perpetuate, in an uncongenial 
age, the controversies which appealed to what may be called the polemical 


centuries.” 
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‘¢ We need interpreters or go-betweens—men, that is, who know and sym- 
pathize with both sides, who have at once a comprehensive grasp of the idea of 
Catholicism and are possessed with its spirit, and who are no less in touch with 
the spirit of their own country and age, its strength and its weakness; and who 
can understand and speak both languages; and, recognizing unity of thought 
under diversity of expression, can translate from one into the other, interpret- 
ing the age to the church and the church to the age.” 

‘*It is not enough to teach our children their catechism or drill them in 

religious observances, unless we try to connect their religion with the fibres of 
their incipient life, to make them really interested about it, and spontaneously 
attachedto it. . . . The exposition of what religion ought to do for the 
individual and society is of little effect unless reinforced by experimental proof 
of what it actually does. Nothing stimulates the wish to believe so much as the 
visible fruits and advantages of belief shown in the lives of the faithful. 
If believers are, in the gross, notoriously more just, truthful, charitable, bene- 
ficent, and temperate than unbelievers; if invisible supernatural virtue is thus 
proved to include, presuppose, strengthen, and refine that which‘is natural and 
visible, to be a light shining before men and not merely before God, then the 
apologist may enter hopefully and fruitfully on his labors; he has only to raise 
the sluice and free the gathered waters.” 

‘Without for a moment denying one of the legitimate claims of scientific 
apologetic, we may at once dismiss the idea that it pretends to represent a pro- 
cess through which the mind of the convert to Christianity does or ought 
necessarily to pass. Its sole purport is to show that if it is not always possible 
to synthetize Christianity with the current philosophy, science, and history of 
the day, at least no want of harmony can be positively demonstrated. As 
secular beliefs and opinions are continually shifting, so, too, apologetic needs 
continual adjustment; and as that of.a century back is useless to us now, so 
will ours be, in many ways, inadequate a century hence. It is fitting for the 
church at large that she should in each age and country have a suitable apolo- 
getic taking cognizance of the latest developments in profane knowledge. It 
is needful for her public honor, in the eyes of the world, that she should not 
seem to be in contradiction with truth, but that either the apparent truth 
should be proved questionable, or else that her own teaching should be shown 
to be compatible with it.” . . . ‘*To suppose that there is no road to faith 
but through what is peculiar to scholasticism, or that my first step in convert- 
ing a man to Christ must be to conduct him to Aristotle, is about as intelligent 
as to suppose that because the church has adopted Latin as her official language 
she means to discredit every other.” 
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